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Try Schenley Reserve | Those who appreciate rich, smooth flavor and quality . 


ingredients skillfully blended have made SCHENLEY => 


- its Mellow as a - Reserve America’s most widely enjoyed whiskey. 


7" . | _ Try it soon. Blended whiskey 86 proof. 657 grain 
Sunny Morning » neutral spirits. Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 














The Mimeograph duplicator 
is made by A. B. Dick Company 
























The duplicator 
a branch manager 
writes the home office 
he wants... 











The home office may have a whole battery of Mimeograph* 
duplicators, but he needs only one—and how he needs it! 


He can run the Mimeograph duplicator himself, if he has 
to. It’s so fast, so simple and so clean. 


Everything he sends out will reflect the standards of his home 
company—clear, low-cost copies in black or color, no 
matter how many he runs off. 








There’s a big, solid company to back up the promise 
built into the Mimeograph duplicator —a nationwide 
service setup to see that it keeps running right all the 
time. Free instructional help, too, whenever needed. 





*MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Pat. Off. 
A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


* 
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Some bright tomorrow, adventure 
will call, and you'll find yourself 
heading back to New York. 

Back to the twinkle of diamonds 
at the Metropolitan...carefree 
strolls along Fifth Avenue...gay 
opening nights on Broadway. 
And...the final touch of magic... 
back to The Waldorf-Astoria. 
From the exciting moment of 
your arrival, you will be part 

of the stimulating life of fabulous 
Manhattan...and in your 
Waldorf quarters you will enjoy 
a unique sense of well-being, 
privacy, and security. 
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NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


You Make the News 

I heard your program tonight for the first 
time, and I wish to thank you for the fine 
public’ service you are rendering in drama- 
tizing the news so that both sides are clari- 
fied. If the program heard tonight (March 7) 
is a criterion, then it is a “must” for a great 
number of our populace. 


ALBerT PoTTER 





Columbus, Ohio. 


NeEwsweEEx’s radio program, You Make the 
News, is carried over 140 stations of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System at 10 p.m. 
(EST) every Thursday night. 

Iran’s Position 

I take this opportunity to express my 
gratitude for the friendly attitude of your 
excellent magazine toward Iran and her 
troubles. But there is one point in the March 
11 issue to which I 
would like to draw 
your attention— 
namely, that I have 
been labeled a “Rus- 
sophobe” in the pic- 
ture caption. 

I Am sure you will 
realize that anything 
I may say and any 
criticism I may make 
obviously refer to the 
specific acts of ag- 





_ gression or treaty Acme 


violation the govern- 
ment of the U.S.S.R. 
has committed against my country. Such 
observations and criticisms in no way affect 
my government’s and my own general feel- 
ing toward Soviet Russia and the Russian 
people, which is one of deep admiration for 
their achievements and a sincere desire for a 
reciprocal policy of amity and good neigh- 
borliness between our two countries. 
Hussein ALA 
Ambassador 


Hussein Ala 


Iranian Embassy 
Washington, D.C, 


Pa 


The Liquor Kernels 

Although the contribution liquor grain 
would make to the food supply of Europe 
would actually be slight, as your distiller 
correspondent pointed out in the March 18 
issue, the loss of revenue to the government 
would be considerable. 


The tax on a gallon of alcohol is $9 and 


every bushel of grain yields 5 proof gallons, 
so that the government gets $45 in taxes for 
every bushel of grain allocated to the liquor 
business. S 


MatrHew GisBs 
Chicago, Il. x 
@ I am not a nutrition expert and, therefore, 
cannot tell how many people might be tided 
over the crucial 120 days by the 18,000,000 
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HENRY K. HOTTENSTEIN, well-known publisher, tells a 
. Story that will interest every car and home owner 


*‘We had quite a fire at our home one Christmas: 
But before I could report it to my insurance company 
— they were in touch with me! 

“It seems that one of their men had spotted an item 


about the fire in the next morning’s newspaper. He - 


got in touch with me immediately — and the next 
thing you know I had a check that settled the claim 
to my complete satisfaction. 

“This extra fast service proved to me that if I get 
involved in an automobile accident or suffer some other 
casualty, I will be protected from serious legal com- 
plications and heavy money loss. 

“But that isn’t the only reason why I place my 
insurance with Liberty Mutual and United Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company. I like the way they have put 


complete insurance protection for home and car | 


owners into one compact, easy-to-understand ‘pack- 
age.’ With it in my desk, I always know exactly what 
Ihave, and it gives me a real sense of security. 
“Surprisingly enough, this protection costs me less 
than I’d pay most companies. My initial premiums 





Home of Mr. Henry K. Hottenstein, Wilmette, Illinois 


“We had quite a fire...” 


are about the same. But Liberty Mutual and United 
Mutual have kept losses and expenses down. And 
these economies have made possible the dividend 
‘savings I have enjoyed — never less than 20%.” 

If you are a responsible home and car owner, you can 
qualify. Ask for our new 112-page book, ‘“‘How to 
Protect Your Home and Savings.” It tells—in plain 
layman’s language — how you can make insurance work 
to save you from annoying legal complications and 
crippling financial loss. Write today for your free copy. 





: cy 
: INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: BOSTON 





- 4 We work to keep you safe 















High-Powered 
> pa Dull 


DIESEL Locomotives have proved their 


power to build railroad revenue. 


They've shown the way to the speedier trains that 
attract passenger traffic...and to the punctual and 


faster freight schedules that win shippers’ business. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomotives also cut oper- 
ating costs. The 2000-hp. Fairbanks-Morse Diesel- 
electric generating set is the most powerful on the 
rails. This means that—per locomotive—fewer of 


these sets are needed to do the job. 





Fairbanks-Morse @ 


A name worth remembering 


Diesel Locomotives - Diesel Engines - Generators - Meters - Pumps - Scales 
Magnetes - Stekers > Rallread Meter Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 
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bushels of grain, but about how many lives 
would need to be saved in order to make a a 


famine project worth-while? 


Jennie B. SHAW 
Beachlake, Pa. 


@. “A Distiller” points out to such people as 
Mr. Moley and a good many of the rest of us 
that since a mere pittance of 18,000,000 
bushels of grain was used in beverage manu- 
facture in 1945, it would be a very trifling 
contribution if all the grain intended for 
liquor and beer were diverted to increase the 
food supply of starving people. Eighteen 
million bushels! A mere drop in the bucket! 
Probably wouldn’t keep more than a half 
dozen people alive! 

And even if, at the rate of, say, 4 bushels 
per person, it would keep some 4,500,000 
people alive until harvest, the liquor and beer 
interests still couldn’t be bothered, could 
they? 








Preyron Davis 
Texas City, Texas 


The Department of Agriculture’s Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
cites that 18,000,000 bushels of grain could 
feed 15,400,000 persons for 120 days. Con- 
verted into bread, the grain would amount to 
three-quarters of a pound of bread per day 
per person. 

Wisdom Teeth : 

I have just finished reading.a Perplexed 
Teen-ager’s letter in the March I issue. The 
adage about pearls of wisdom coming from 
the mouths of babes is apparently true. It is 
deplorable that more adults do not have his 
attitude and understanding. Let the world 
produce more boys and girls of his pattern 
and I will assure you an unshakable world’s 
peace. 

I want to congratulate his parents on hav- 
ing a son who should be the envy of all 
intelligent parents. 


Dr. Harry B. BERNSTEIN 
Boston, Mass. 





The Teen-ager, a 17-year-old high-school 
senior, wrote Newsweek that he is frankly 
puzzled by the contradictory clamor for last- 
ing world peace and the increasing intoler- 
ance he sees all around him. He attributed 
intolerance to ignorance and hate, which, his 
father had told him, were the two basic 
causes of war. 









Dickie Nichols’s Star 

The picture of little Dickie Nichols fight- 
ing to keep back tears as he gazes at his dead 
father’s Silver Star (NEWSWEEK, March 18) 
is worth 10,000 words of the richest prose as 
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“STORM AT SEA,” BY ROCKWELL KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


TRADE BARRIER 


The battle rages eternally . .. men and 
ships against the sea! Black waves rise 
up in -towering barriers of fury ... 
storms attack, sleet smothers, the tropic 
hurricane strikes. Yet the salt-streaked 
American merchant ships fight on 
across the fearsome oceans of the 
world, carrying this country’s vital 
overseas business. 

Vast, U.S.-built merchant fleets made 
it possible for the United Nations to 
win this war. And American shipping 
strengthened the fleets of all our allies 
in the vital task of carrying men and 
supplies to the battle-fronts, 


®.W. AVER & 8ON 


Today, peace finds its expression in 
international trade and good-will. U.S. 
relief ships carrying supplies to starv- 
ing peoples are a testimony to Ameri- 
can mercy. The world relies upon our 
merchant shipping. - 

In the years to come, this great 
merchant fleet will insure the steady 
flow of our important foreign trade. 
Its continued existence stems.from the 
legislation of a foresighted Congress 
which passed the now famous Merchant 
Marine Act in 1936.* i 

American Export Lines operate a 
large share of the new U.S.-flag ship- 


“ 


ping. With our war job finished, our 
modern vessels will once again sail to 
the lands of the Mediterranean, Black 
Sea and Indian Ocean on time-table 
schedules. What you want to buy and 
sell abroad will determine our cargoes 
and our ports of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ‘‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient cituzen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 





DON'T GIVE UP THE SHIPS! 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 
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ERE is the proved way to stop the power losses that weaken your 
sales story as it filters down through the distribution chain. Put 


your story into sound motion pictures. 


Give your sales film all the force the best brains at headquarters can 
pack into it. Then you can be sure that the full impact of your sales story 









-willreach the prospect, undiluted, unaltered. 


We have helped many firms solve knotty 
sales problems. Perhaps we can help you. 
Let us start by sending you the new book- 
let, “Movies Go to Work.” No cost, no ob- 

_ ligation. Just clip the coupon to your letter- 
head. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New 
York; ison daha Washington, D. C.; 
London. 


Superior Sound Film Projection 
—Easy, Trouble-Free 
Bell & Howell Filmosound 16mm sound-on-film pro- 
jectors have long been the overwhelming choice of busi- 
ee be ee a is even finer than its 


lecessors. Its war-develo ents improve 
sound and picture reproduction and simplify operation. 


OPTI-ONICS—preducts combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics  mechonlCS 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


LM & 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PROFESSIONAL MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 
FOR HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 


Howell 














BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7132 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 


Please send our copy of *‘Movies Go 
on ( ) Filmosound; ( ) Filmosound 
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Ken Sinrvis Seattle Post-Intel 
At 6, Dickie is too old to ery 


an argument for international cooperation and 
good- will. It should be reprinted in every 
publication in America... 
Lr. W. T. Dunn 
iad Lee, Va. 
Postscript to Iwo 
On behalf of the officers and men of the 
United States Marine Corps, may I 
to you and to Mr. Joseph Auslander our sin- 
cere appreciation for the splendid tribute, 
“Postscript to Iwo,” commemorating the. 
assault on Iwo Jima, Feb. 19, 1945, which. | 
appeared in a recent issue (NEWSWEEK, re « 
25) of your valued magazine. ; 
A. A. VANDEGRIFT 
GENERAL, USMC sg 
Commandant of the Marine a 
Washington, D.C. 
Wainwright’s Income Tax 
In regard to your article, “Tax Relief fos 
Wainwright,” in the Jan. 28 issue: . 
I talked to a member of the Internal Reve-” 
nue Department here, who told me that the 
income which I received while a prisoner im. 
Japan would be taxable but that which 
received while in the Philippines would nog; 
and that contrary to your Jan. 28th iteny 
there had been no reversals in the policy of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau toward POW’s} 
Have I misunderstood your article or is 
possible that this department does not have: 
the latest ruling regarding prisoners of w: 
moved from the Philippines to Japan? 


Maj. Eucene S. Horney 
Greensboro, N. C. 


NEwsweEK regrets the false optimism 
gendered in former Jap war prisoners by it 
item on General Wainwright's tax 7 2 





gASPER Gem of the Canadian Rockies 


GOOD NEWS for all who remember glorious 

vacations at friendly, informal Jasper Park 

Lodge! Yours again is the splendor of 

% * snowy peaks reflected by mirror lakes. 
YOURS There’s golf on the remodeled and com- 
AGAIN pletely rebuilt 18-hole championship 
course, swimming in the heated outdoor 
pool. Wily trout are waiting for you. On 

horseback or afoot, you can follow luring 

skyline trails that rim the broad Athabaska 


Valley. Motor to the Columbia Icefield, 
biggest glacier south of the Arctic. Go 
canoeing, play tennis, snap amusing close- 
ups of frolicsome bears and deer. Visit us 
between June 15 and Sept. 15. Rates from 
$9 per day, including meals. F 

NO PASSPORT NEEDED! Your vacation dollar goes 
farther in Canada. Jasper and other Canadian vacation- 
lands are easily reached from all U.S. points via Can- 


adian National. Call or write for descriptive. folders 
and information. 





cefield — Jasper National Park 


Canadian National Officés in the U. S. —_Boston, Buffalo, CANADIAN 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas ( City, Los Angeles, AU 
ergy New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, NEUEN 

, San’Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. Cc. Raliwayé PE 


naoian Nationac 


TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Yours Again ,Tee—Minaki 


A hundred miles east of 
ape age in the Lake 
of the Woods country, 
another Canadian Na- 
tional summer resort, 
hospitable Minaki 
Lodge, offers golf, fish- 
ing, swimming and 
boating. 








THE LADIES KNOW WHATS WHAT, 
ASK THEM ABOUT YOUR HAIR 


See of you past Te Tl’ 


LADIES SPURN 


wild, unruly hair. This man found combing 
his hair with water simply didn’t keep it 
in place. Kreml is famous to keep stubborn 
hair neatly in place all day long! 


_ bureau is powerless to take into consideration 














LADIES LAUGH 


at a man who plasters his hair down with 
grease. How out-dated and silly he looks! 
Kreml keeps hair looking so handsome — so 
lustrous yet so masculine. 











LADIES RECOIL 





from a man whose shoulders are littered 
with dandruff flakes. Kreml promptly re- 
lieves itching of dry scalp — it removes 
loose dandruff. 
































LADIES LOVE 
to see a man whose hair always looks so : 
well groomed. Kreml does a fine job of 
modern, handsome hair grooming. See 
if “she” doesn’t vote “yes” for Kreml- 
groomed hair. 
e Ask for Kreml Hair Tonic at your 
barber shop. Buy a bottle at any drug 
counter. Use it daily for a cleaner scalp 
—for better-groomed hair! 


KREML HAIR TONIC 


Keeps Hair Better-Groomed W: t Looking a 
Relieves Itching of Dry Sethp-eteaenen Dandruff 
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pay income tax for the time he was on Japa- 
nese-controlled soil. Under the tax law, the 


the circumstances under which he was forced 
to leave the Philippines. NEwsweex’s origi- 
nal item, “Prisoners’ Income Tax” (Periscope, 
Jan. 7), was correct. Only Congressional ac- 
tion can alter the general's tax liability. How- 
ever, the bureau has ruled that the general's 
back pay, which he received in a lump sum, 
can be apportioned to each of the yeare © 
during which he was a prisoner. 


Poe 


In the Attic 

I am a reader of NEwswEexK and have 
noted the work by the British painter Suther- 
land in the March 11 issue. This morning I 
happened to pick up the enclosed work by 
my 14-year-old son from the attic floor. 

Does this in your opinion denote anything, 
or is it the result of a bad dream? 


H. C. Tre.rer 


Montreal, Que. 





Common ground? A Sutherland root . . . 

















. . and the doodlings of a 14-year-old 

















CARBURETORS 
PROPELLER SHAFTS 
CLUTCHES 
TRANSMISSIONS 
TIMING CHAINS 





RADIATORS 
UNIVERSAL JOINTS 
WHEEL DISCS 





BORG-WARNER'S CONTRIBUTION To TROUBLE-FREE MOTORING—Working band in band with the automotive 
industry from the start, Borg-Warner bas pioneered and brought to their present state of refinement many essen 


tial parts, one or more of which today are origiual equipment on 19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF AUTOMOBILES. 


Makers of essential operating parts 

for the automotive, aviation, marine 

and farm implement indwstries, and 
of Norge home appliances. 


Cooling, timing, carburation and 
transfer of power to the rear wheels 
are matters to which Borg-Warner 
largely devotes its specialized skills 
and production facilities. From the 


days of the first horseless carriage it 
has led in experimentation and de- 
velopment on much of this equipment 
so essential to efficient and low-cost 
operation of motor cars. 

The automotive industry is just one 
of many fields in which Borg-Warner 
serves almost every American daily. 
The aviation and marine industries 
look to it for key contributions. In 
housing, it is ready with important 
new developments. 


r 

In home appliances— Borg-Warner 
is known throughout the world for 
its Norge refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and ranges. In agriculture—it 
is a leading producer of tillage steel 
and farm implement parts. 

The engineering and large-scale 
production of all 28 B-W plants are 
working hand in hand with ever 
widening fields of industry in a con- 


tinuous determination to “Design it 
better, make it better”. 


Executive Offices, Chicago. These units form Borg-Warner: BORG & BECK ¢ BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ¢ BORG-WARNER 

SERVICE PARTS « B-W SUPERCHARGERS, INC. * CALUMET STEEL ¢ DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * INGERSOLL STEEL + LONG 

MANUFACTURING ¢ MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT ¢ MORSE CHAIN ¢« NORGE ¢ NORGE MACHINE 
PRODUCTS ¢ PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH « SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ¢ WARNER GEAR 








MORE BEAUTY 


Choice of rich fabrics in Seagray or 
Rust with contrasting trim on all 
closed models. The new Mercury 
is a symphony of smartly blended 
colors and handsome appointments. 


TUNE IN... 





Ye aap ® 


— = od 
MORE PERFORMANCE 


It’s the best yet... this new im- 
proved Mercury engine... and is it 
packed with power! 19 brand-new 
engine features give you more mile- 
age and power to spare—anywhere. 


The Ford-Bob Crosby Show, CBS, Wednesdays, 9:30-10 p. m., E. 8. T. 
The Ford Sunday Evening Hour, ABC, Sunda3s, 8-9 p. m., E. 8. T. 





MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 








MORE ECONOMY 


New automatic carburetion and new 
pistons save gas and oil. Mercury is 
definitely a step ahead in economy, a 
step ahead in beauty, performance— 
a step ahead in everything you want! 
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UP ANCHOR: With this 
issue, the current series 
of “Naval Tides” (page 
$2) comes to an end. 
When Admiral William 
V. Pratt, U.S.N., Ret., 
returns from his current 
trip to Washington, he 
won't come back to his 
office in the corner of 
Newsweek's “Services” 
department. Admiral 
Pratt is going home, 
this time to stay—in 


“Well Done” _ that white house on the 


hill which overlooks Maine’s beautiful 
harbor of Belfast, the city where he was 
born 78 years ago. The folks up there will 
say: “Hello, Willy. Been away?” And he 
will reply: “A spell.” 

Admiral Pratt has “been away” most 
of his life, scouting the sea lanes in the 
service of his country. This will be his 
third and final retirement—he says. The 
first was in 1988, by which time he had 
been Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet and had become Chief of 
Naval Operations. In 1941, President 
Roosevelt called him back to active duty 
to work on a new system of baby flattop 
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protection for Atlantic convoys. He com- 
pleted his assignment in eight months and 
again left the services. And now he is 
retiring from the regular writing assign- 
ment which he started for NEWSWEEK 
in January 1940 and which saw him reap 
readership honors as the most popular 
of our “s ee opinion” writers. 

We said good-by to him the other day 
at a small party. A toast was drunk, he 
shook hands all around, put on his hat 
and coat, and walked out. As he left we 
were reminded of a day not long ago 
when he arrived downstairs to find the 
elevators out because of a strike. Without 
a second’s pause he brushed by hesitant 
youngsters, made for the stairs, steamed - 
up twelve flights, and went to work. 
The folks up in Belfast definitely will 
be glad to see “Willy” again. However, 
NEWSWEEK isn’t giving up easily. Ad- 
miral William V. Pratt, U.S.N., Ret., 
stays on our masthead—as consultant 
on naval affairs. 


ro 


COMBAT CURIO: Jack Thompson, News- 
wEEk’s Canadian editor who reports the 
reappearance of the old S Credit 
program (see page 51), has just had an- 
other old acquaintance reappear. In the 


- war, as an officer in the Queen’s Own 


Cameron Highlanders, Thompson landed 
at Dieppe, and, with a fellow officer, led 
the group which penetrated farthest in- 
land, wiping out two enemy strongpoints 
in the onslaught. For this feat, Thomp- 
son received a serious head wound, 25 
months in German prison camps, and the. 
Military Cross, in that order. The other 
day he received a letter from Karl A. 
Windisch, ex-interpreter-guard at two of 
the camps. Obviously Windisch had read 
about Tienes on this page. The letter 
began: “Tables have been turned” and 
continued: “If I am lucky, you will re- 
member my position as interpreter .. . 
and the frequent situations that arose 
calling for someone to take the sting out 
of them and render things less difficult. 
Would it be imposing upon your kind- 
ness, if, in turn, I pray that you who know 
my work will write a few lines to the 
commanding officer . ” Thompson 

thought about answering but also thought 
of the treatment Allied prisoners re- 
ceived. He decided not to put his 
thoughts on paper. 


oon 


THE COVER: The little French girl, as 
pictured by Roger Coster (from Guillu- 
mette), is caught up in the current en- 
tanglement between humanitarian prin- 
ciples and international politics. Herbert 
Hoover has arrived in Europe to find, as 
he did last time, that the Continent is 
starving and that food is a political weap- 
on (see page 40). 
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1 IN ANCIENT Peru water was supplied to the- fortress 

* of Cuzco through aqueducts and pipes of gold. There 
were baths and bowers and numerous fountains. In many of 
the houses were cisterns of gold. But the sources of the water 
and the direction of the tubes underground were kept secret 
by the Incas. 





3 IN MODERN times tubing acts as a “life line” in 

ways that would have amazed the ancient Peruvians. 
Bundyweld Tubing, for instance, is a famous “life line” that 
feeds fuel to the gas range in our kitchens—that carries the 
flow of gas and oil and brake fluid in our motor cars. 


5, ENGINEERS AND product designers rely 

on Bundyweld. They use it in countless 
modern products—in everything from refrig- 
erators and oil burners to cars, trucks and 
tractors. Let Bundy Research and. Engineer- 
ing Departments show you how this famous 
tubing can aid your product. Also available 


in Monel and nickel. Bundy Tubing Co., 


Detroit 13, Michigan. 





3100 19th St. 
San Francisco 10, Calif. - 


1 Admiral Ave. 
Maspeth, N.Y.C., N.Y. 


BUNDY TUBING DISTRIBUTORS AND REPRESENTATIVES: 
Pacific Metals Co., Ltd. Standard Tube Sales Corp. lLapham-Hickey Co. 
3333 W. 47th Place 112 S. 16th St. 3628 E. Marginal Way 
Chicago 32, Illinois Phila. 2, Pa. 


Ahem ysTerio us walers of Cuzco 





y a AFTER THE Spanish invasion these precious “life 

lines” were neglected. The fountains died down—the 
gardens dried up and withered. There was great lamentation 
in the city. But no one was found who could explain why 
the fountains failed to flow. No one could solve the mystery 
of the disappearing water. 





@, BUNDYWELD is different from other forms of tubing 

because it has a solid, double steel wall, copper brazed 
throughout and copper coated inside and out. It is free from 
scale, closely held to dimensions, very easily fabricated. It is 
the outstanding tubing improvement of the century. 


BUNDY _. TUBING 


x * x * 
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Rutan & Co. Alloy Metal Sales Lid, 
861 Bay St. 


Toronto 5, Canada 


Eagle Metals Co. 
Seattle 4, Wash. 
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The Periscope 





What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Moue! laws for governing the popula- 
tion at future U. S. bases in British-owned 
territory are being drafted by the War 
and Navy Departments in conjunction 
with British experts . . . Justice Robert 
H. Jackson expects to resign soon as chief 
U. S. prosecutor of German war criminals. 
Col. Telford Taylor of his staff is men- 
tioned to succeed him . . . Despite con- 
trary statements, Chester Bowles and 
Paul Porter are not in wholehearted 
agreement with present price policies. 
Both admit privately that the OPA has 
been too liberal in granting increases in 
recent weeks, F , a number of 
OPA officials are threatening to resign 
unless a tighter price line is followed, and 
Bowles is concerned about staff morale 
. .. Dr. Vannevar Bush, Director of the 
Office of Scientific Research, is annoyed 
because President Truman has not con- 
sulted him since last October on atomic 
energy control matters. Bush did not 
learn of Bernard Baruch’s appointment 
to head the United Nations Atomic En- 
ergy Commission until he read it in the 
papers. 


Democratic Political Problem 


Behind the controversy over the nomi- 
nation of William H. Hastie to be gover- 
nor of the Virgin Islands is the fact that 
Charles Harwood, the present governor, 
has — to quit mp has lined up a 

‘oup of congressmen who are trying to 
~ him in the job. Harwood first 
learned that he was to be replaced when 
he read in news reports that Hastie had 
been nominated to succeed him. Before 
that he had been scrapping with former 
Interior Secretary Ickes to hold his pow 
Significantly, the fight has far-reaching 
political possibilities. If the Senate fails 
to confirm Hastie, a Negro, Democratic 
politicians fear the party will lose a sizable 
Negro vote. Hastie is dean of Howard 
University Law School and a former Fed- 
eral judge. 


National Notes 
New Dealers are urging Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. to run for state office in 
New York . . . Among his government- 
reorganization suggestions to Truman, 
~» Budget Director Smith has recommended 





that the three-man Civil Service Commis- 
sion be placed under a single administra- 
tor, that the SEC be placed under the 
Commerce Department, and that the War 
Shipping Administration be merged with 
the Maritime Commission . . . With eco- 
nomic stabilization matters under the 


_control of Bowles, and housing matters 


directed by Wyatt, John Snyder’s Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
now js virtually out of the news. 


Boss Crump’s Strategy 


Ed Crump’s Tennessee political ma- 
chine is continuing its feud with the Tru- 
man Administration. The strategy is to 
direct fire at the President’s close friends, 
rather than the President himself. This 
explains the recent attacks by the Mem- 
= leader on Ed Pauley’s nomination 

or Navy Under Secretary and on Demo- 

cratic National Chairman Hannegan. Sen. 
Tom Stewart, Crump’s political associate, 
echoed both charges in the Senate. Stew- 
art’s next move probably will be directed 
against George Allen of the RFC, a close 
Presidential crony, in a proposal to pro- 
hibit Federal officials from holding di- 
rectorships in private corporations, as 
Allen does. 


Truman and Lehman 


There is a reason why President Tru- 
man’s statement that Herbert Lehman 
had been helpful to him evoked no echo 
from UNRRA’s retiring director general. 
Lehman’s aides say that his resignation, 
which the President publicly deplored, 
actually reflected a feeling that UNRRA 
had become a White House stepchild. 
The aides cite this chain of develop- 
ments: (1) Lehman forecast an impend- 
ing world famine early last fall; despite 
this, Truman ended U. S. rationing, and 
recognized the impending shortages only 
several months afterward. (2) Without 
consulting Lehman the President then 
named Herbert Hoover to head voluntary 
famine relief which Lehman felt UNRRA 
alone was organized to administer effi- 
ciently. (8) Finally, with the President’s 
approval, Hoover decided to spot-check 
European food needs, on which Lehman 
felt that UNRRA’s own reports were ade- 
quate and trustworthy. 


Coalition Backfire 


Efforts to formalize the coalition of Re- 
publican and Southern Democratic House 
members to block Administration meas- 
ures have backfired. Southerners named 
to a GOP-Southern Democratic commit- 
tee to fight the OPA, following an organ- 


izational meeting under the chairmanship 
of Representative Hartley of New Jersey 
several weeks ago, are shying away from 
the movement because of criticism back 
home. They found they had unwittingly 
exposed themselves to charges of party 
irregularity—a heinous crime in the South. 
In fact, two powerful Southern Demo- 
crats who frequently joined with Repub- 
licans in opposing Administration legisla- 
tion have reversed their stand. Instead of 
fighting OPA renewal as the Hartley 
group intended, Representatives Smith of 
Virginia and Colmer of Mississippi are 
working with Administration leaders to 
obtain concessions on cotton and other 
items that would insure OPA extension. 
Trivia 

District 50 of John L. Lewis’s mine 
workers has set. one mark that rivals 
aren't even shooting at. A contract signed 
with Majestic Records, headed by former 
Mayor James J. Walker of New York, 
includes Lewis’s birthday, Feb. 12, among 
the eight company holidays. The date is 
also Lincoln’s birthday but in the Majes- 
tic shops it will be officially designated 
Lewis Day . . . Officials codifying State 
Department regulations have found one 
dating back to the 1850s forbidding men 
to take off their coats while on the prem- 
ises . .. Nylon black marketeers in Wash- 
ington have a new way of getting sup- 
plies. Spotters watch for express-company 
deliveries to small merchants and within a 
couple of hours contact men appear to bid 
for the shipment at above-ceiling prices. 





Trends Abroad 


Expect early severance of British- 
American relations with General Hoxha’s 
Albanian ogee wag London has ordered 
British subjects who do not enjoy diplo- 
matic status to leave Albania . . . Forei 
Secretary Bevin regards demands for 
postponement of the March 81 Greek 
election date (see page 45) as a straight 
issue between Britain and Russia, hold- 
ing that threats of a left-wing boycott are 
part of a Russian-inspired anti-British 
campaign in Greece .. . As a result of 
continued successes in municipal and by- 
elections during the present difficult pe- 
riod of shortages, top British Labor party 
officials now talk confidently of retaining 
power for twenty years. 


What Stalin Said 


Churchill’s account of Stalin’s insist- 
ence on a Russian citadel commanding 
the Dardanelles was incomplete. What 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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the Marshal said in substance to Church- 
ill and Roosevelt on the Dardanelles at 
the Yalta Conference was this: “You [to 
Churchill] consider the Suez Canal a 
vital waterway and have fortified it and 
‘you [to Roosevelt] have done the same 
on the Panama Canal; we wish to do like- 
wise on the Dardanelles, which is a vital 
waterway to us.” Further evidencing Rus- 
sia’s interest in warm-water ports, its mili- 
tary experts in Teheran two years ago 
sounded out Pat Hurley, then Roosevelt’s 
personal representative in the Middle 
East, on a double-track railroad from the 
Caspian Sea across Iran to the Persian 
Gulf. Hurley transmitted the idea to 
Washington, which was noncommittal, 
and to the British, who said “No.” 


China’s Bottleneck 


Strangely enough the one big obstacle 
holding up revival of China’s internal 
economy is the shortage of river pilots. 
Since rivers are the country’s principal 
arteries for getting relief supplies and 
basic building materials into the interior, 
the pilot shortage is the crux of the relief 
and rehabilitation program. River craft 
are plentiful, but many of the old pilots 
were foreigners who have died or left 
the country. Efforts are even being made 
to press Japanese rivermen into service 
temporarily. Much concerned by this 
bottleneck, General Marshall reported in 
Washington that the rail and other com- 
munications program was being jeopard- 
ized for want of building materials that 
must be shipped by water. 


Foreign Notes 


A British-American draft of an interim 
peace treaty with Italy has now been sent 
to Moscow for approval. The agreement 
would merely formalize the suspension of 
those armistice provisions which are no 
longer applied in practice . . . There’s 
continuing talk in China that Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek may visit the U. S. 
after the Political Council has disposed 
of the Chinese unification plan . . . While 
conservatives undoubtedly will put up 
objections to Britain’s National Health 
Bill, it’s expected the biggest fight will 
come from within the ‘en party itself 
because of what some Laborites consider 
an unnecessary compromise with the 
British Medical Association. This applies 
especially to the clause permitting state 
doctors also to undertake private practice 
(see page 56). 





The World Bank 


The long-held U.S. view that the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund will be eco- 
nomically more important in world re- 
construction than the World Bank has not 
changed, despite the U.S. decision at 
Savannah to have an American head the 
bank rather than the fund. Behind the 
decision was the feeling, prompted partly 
by criticism of the British loan, that the 
bank’s securities and the bank-guaranteed 


securities of the borrowing countries 
would have a poor U.S. market if the 
bank were headed by a foreigner. The de- 
cision, however, leaves Harry D. White, 
who pioneered in setting up both Bretton 
Woods organizations, in a back-seat post. 
Since the fund now will be headed by a 
non-American, White, who otherwise 
would have had the job, must take his 
place with the other nations’ directors. 
Camille Gutt of Belgium has been men- 
tioned for the top post. Lewis Douglas, 
former Budget Bureau director, is slated 
to head the World Bank. 


Aviation Notes 


One reason pot-luck travelers have late- 
ly been able to get plane seats at the last 
minute is that the airlines have been hold- 
ing off more passenger reservations until 
the mail poundage for each flight is esti- 
mated. This follows a Post Office crack- 
down, with heavy fines levied on several 
major airlines because mail occasionally 
was delayed or bumped in favor of pas- 
sengers . . . The P.O. is showing a 
great deal of interest in Fairchild’s pro- 
posed “flying mail-car” version of its 
Packet cargo plane . . . Meanwhile dis- 
cussions are pong on between postal 
authorities and Association of American 
Railroads officials, who are upset over 
the implications of the growing move- 
ment to carry all first-class mail by air. 


Future Bus Design 


Here, from a top industry source, is an 
engineer's vision of the future motor 
coach: It will be soundproofed, air-con- 
ditioned, and its 41 passengers will enjoy 
such facilities as washrooms, radios and 
radio telephones, circulating ice water, 
polarized and electrically defrosted win- 
dows, and public-address and automatic 
fire-extinguishing systems. Wheels will 
be equipped with airless puncture- and 
blowout-proof tires. There will be dual 
electric and hydraulic brakes, power 
steering, hydraulically operated doors, 
and a completely new type of spring sus- 
pension. The bus will be powered with 
a gas-turbine-generator combination with 
four electric motors of 75 hp each for 
flexibility of final drive. 


Business Footnotes 


Informed officials now are convinced 
that Russian failure to join the Bretton 
Woods organizations rests on. political 
rather than economic grounds. Soviet 
economists believe the Bank and Mone- 
tary Fund are sound and say their gov- 
ernment would not object to releasing 
Soviet gold production figures . . . “De- 
controlling of prices,” now being em- 
phasized by the OPA in efforts to get 
production moving, will be a suspension 
of ceilings rather than outright revoca- 
tion. This procedure will enable the 
OPA to reinstate ceilings quickly if prices 
shoot up too fast . . . There'll probably 
be more soap soon. Within a few months 
the government plans to relax quota re- 
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strictions on fats and oils for soap manu- 
facture. Philippine copra imports, ex- 
panding as inter-island shipping bottle- 
necks are eliminated, are rapidly increas- 
ing oil supplies. 





Movie Lines 


Because of his successful tests for the 
role of Franklin D. Roosevelt in M-G-M’s 
atom-bomb film, “The Beginning or the 
End,” Lionel Barrymore is likely to get 
the call again when it’s settled which 


_ competing company wins the rights to 


produce a biographical film of the late 
President . . . A newly formed independ- 
ent unit in Hollywood plans to film “The 
Life of Christ” in a $2,000,000 Techni- 
color production . . . The Army now is 
spending some $100,000 a month on 
movies to entertain the men in MacAr- 
thur’s command . . . Eugene List, the 
young pianist who played as a GI for the 
Big Three at the Potsdam Conference, 
will make his film debut in “The Bache- 
lor’s Daughters” . . . Betty Compson, a 
star of the silent screen, will return to the 
movies in Twentieth Century-Fox’s 
“Claudia and David.” . 


Radio Notes 


Look for Kay Kyser’s hour-long College 
of Musical Knowledge on NBC to be cut 
to a half-hour next season as the ailing 
Ole Professor says 60 minutes are too 
tiring. If the cut is made, there’s a good 
chance Frank Morgan will take over the 
open time for Pall Mall . . . CBS is start- 
ing a weekly late-evening broadcast of 
current news about science and medicine 
which features occasional guest inter- 
ke re. — reaction is favor- 
able to Patsy Bolton’s guest appearance 
on Eddie Cantor’s show this week, the 
comedian may sign the 14-year-old Pitts- 
burgh singer to replace Thelma Car- 
penter . . . The Adventures of Scatter- 
good Baines, a daytime serial dropped by 
its sponsor two years ago, will return to 
the air this spring as a half-hour evening 
program. 


Miscellany 

More than $1,500,000 in royalties has 
been collected on copyright interests of 
enemy nationals by the Alien Property 
Custodian. It’s expected the sum by Jul 
will exceed $2,000,000, com: with 
only $250,000 collected during the first 
world war . . . Frederick C. Othman, 
the UP’s funnybone Washington colum- 
nist, is writing a book for fall release on 
the lighter side of recent U.S. history, 
including such yng as Al Capone 
and sarong-clad Dorothy Lamour. . . 
Another UP man, Merriman Smith, is 
doing a book about his war years on 
the White House beat. It will be b t 
out by Harper . . . William Jacobs, 
technical adviser on Indian lore for 
Rodgers and Hammerstein’s new Broad- 
way show, “Annie, Get Your Gun,” is 
actually named Chief Crazy Bull and 
is a grandson of Chief Sitting Bull. 
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SHE: You certainly don’t look to me, dear, like the tired- 
' business-man-who’s-been-on-a-long-trip! 


HE: And I don’t feel like one, either! It was wonderful... 
































HE: One of the first things I did was to head for the Penn- 
sylvania Dining Room. Was that a treat! The best food 
in town, prepared just as I like it, and perfectly served. 
The Pennsylvania is one place where you really are a 
guest these days. 





SHE: When are you going on another business trip? 
HE: Soon, soon, I hope. 


SHE: I hope so, too. Because I’m going right along with you! 








HE:... Just wonderful. I stopped at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel right in the heart of the business center! What a 
room I had! I can just see it now. Large, roomy, home- 
like, with a wonderful bed . . . comfortable chairs... a 
radio... a newspaper ... aswell bath...and... 





HE: And then did I get a good night’s sleep! There’s nothing 
quite like a Pennsylvania bed with its 587-coil, built-in 
springs, and its relaxing, foot-thick mattress. Seems to 
be made up with just yards and yards of snowy-white 

‘ comfort. I rested like a clam at high tide. 





— 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


James H. McCabe a 
wy RATES Hotel in New York 
BEGIN AT $3.95 






















HELP YOUR COUNTRY, HELP YOURSELF 
INVEST IN U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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The Democratic party purge proposed by Commerce Secretary 
Wallace (see page-19) will get no encouragement from either 
President Truman or Party Chairman Hannegan. Both regard 
the Wallace plan to read irregulars out of the party as imprac- 
tical. They have no intention of undertaking the kind of purge 
campaign that President Roosevelt failed to bring off in 1938. 


New Deal-like policies and party discipline to give the program 
effect are as much the objectives of Truman and Hannegan as 
they are of Wallace. But the President and the chairman have 
not yet said just how they propose to achieve the kind of dis- 
cipline necessary to bring anti-New Deal Democrats into line. 


Their unannounced strategy is to depend upon outside pres- 
sures to break down the uncooperative attitude of Democratic 
representatives and senators. Where possible, they will help 
create the pressures. Meanwhile, they hope to win enough bat- 
tles in Congress to keep their supporters from going over to 
the Republican party or organizing a third party. 


An even closer working alliance between the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and the PAC, political arm of the CIO, is one 
of the practical measures Hannegan is working on. He hopes the 
Democratic-PAC alliance will succeed next fall in winning some 
Northern seats held by Republicans and that the PAC, after 
its current membership campaign in the South, will be strong 
enough to displace a few Southern leaders of the Democratic- 
Republican group obstructing Truman’s legislative program. 


The 65-cent minimum wage bill probably will be a 60-cent bill 
by the time it is delivered to Truman. Escalator provisions bring- 
ing the minimum up to 75 cents over a period of years seem to 
have small chance of survival. Amendments to increase farm 
prices will most likely be dropped after they have served the 
purpose of forcing a compromise on the 65-cent figure. 


Subsidy and ceiling price provisions of the Administration hous- 
ing bill now have a good chance for adoption in substantially the 
form demanded by the President. His appeal for them in his 
Jackson Day speech probably had some effect. But the prin- 
cipal reason for their improved prospects is the insistent public 
demand, particularly from veterans, for new housing at rea- 
sonable prices. 


A one-year extension of the price-control law is virtually cer- 
tain but there will be a fight over limiting amendments. Legis- 
lation setting up a commission to control the atomic bomb also 
is in prospect at this session. If the international situation doesn’t 
improve, there is a possibility that the draft act will be ex- 
tended. Most other Truman legislation is stuck on dead center. 
Health-insurance and service-merger bills, for example, have 
no chance. 


Government income will substantially exceed expenditures for 
the 18-month period begun last Jan. 1, if present expectations 
of Treasury officials are justified. They are now convinced that 
President Truman’s 1947 budget was based on a gross under- 
estimate of income. ; 


How rapidly the Treasury retires the debt will be determined 
by the extent to which March tax returns bear out present esti- 
mates. If, as now expected, these returns indicate that tax in- 


come will balance the budget and increase the present cash sur- 
plus still further, the Treasury will start at once to redeem 
maturing issues, at least in part. 


Present interest rates on governments probably will remain 
unchanged in spite of the opinion of some experts that the 
Treasury should take advantage of the favorable market to re- 


duce them. Treasury Secretary Vinson is satisfied with pres- 
ent rates. 


Neutral governments will be urged to join the UNO. American 
officials will actively solicit the membership of Sweden, Por- 
tugal, and Switzerland—all the European neutrals except Spain. 
Sweden and Portgual are willing but the Swiss, while ready to 
lend their support to the Bretton Woods Bank and the Inter- 
national Court, are reluctant to abandon their concept of neu- 
trality by going the whole way with the UNO. 


Edward Stettinius will continue to serve as chairman of the 
American delegation to the UNO but some of his more impor- 
tant duties will be taken over by the State Department. Secre- 
tary Byrnes or Under Secretary Acheson will represent the U. S. 
when important issues are before the world organization. Leo 
Pasvolsky, UNO expert, recommended when he resigned from 
the State Department that direction of American UNO policies 
be placed in Acheson’s hands. 


A running fight over government farm policy between Agri- 
culture Secretary Anderson and Congressional farm-bloc lead- 
ers is nearing a climax. Primary cause of the battle was Ander- 
son’s opposition to the Pace-Russell bill providing for a 25% in- 
crease in the parity formula on which farm prices are based. 


To appease the farm bloc, particularly its Southern members, 
Anderson refused to sign an order increasing cotton margin re- 
quirements. Chester Bowles decided on this increase to reduce 
a speculative run-up on cotton markets, since the exchanges 
vetoed voluntary action. But the question arose whether, under 
the price-control act, such an order would be legally binding 
without Anderson’s signature. 


A direct order from Bowles to Anderson to sign the order final- — 
ly was suggested as a way out of the impasse. Anderson could | 
assure farm representatives he had no choice in the matter; © 
Bowles could get the order he considered necessary to prevent 
an eventual sharp boost in raw cotton and clothing prices. 


Merger of the Office of Price Administration and the Civilian | 
Production Administration is under discussion within the gov- 
ernment. Simplification of the business regulating setup by such 
a merger was discussed last year but dismissed as politically 
impractical because Congress was out of sorts with Bowles, who 
would have inherited the combined agency. 


The argument for combination is that the CPA’s principal func- 
tion is to allocate scarce materials and that this has become pri- 
marily a price-control lever now that the war is over. Most CPA 
officials would approve the transfer and the OPA would not ob- 
ject to absorption of its junior partner. 


Organized business probably would object to a merger as it 
has come to regard the CPA as an ally in its fights with the 
OPA. This attitude is shared by many congressmen and senators 
even though Bowles is more popular in Congress than he used 
to be. The Senate Small Business Committee is inclined to favor 
the move and may recommend it. 




















Clean shaves at 80 miles per hour 


Traveling is going to be a lot 
pleasanter in the future. 

New streamlined trains will have 
most of the comforts of home, plus 
a few home doesn’t offer. 

One of the things that will make 
travel easier is rubber. Here at “U.S.” 
we call it engineered rubber. .. which 
just means rubber adapted to struc- 
tural purposes by chemists, engi- 
neers and designers. 


Engineered rubber is largely re- 
sponsible for the smoother, quieter 
ride you’ll enjoy. You won’t hear 
the noise... you won’t feel the 
vibration caused by the wheels or 
by the impact of other moving 
metal parts. Because rubber sci- 
entifically placed will insulate the 
railway car body from the trucks, 
generators, air conditioning units, 
and other mechanical equipment. 


Listen to "Science Looks Forward” — new series of talks by the great scientists of America— 
on the Philbarmonic-Sympbhony Program, CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 Avenue of the Americas « 
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GENERATOR OF JOBS 


It takes the steady work of nearly half 
a million men to mine the coal to meet 
America’s daily needs. And that figure 
is but a fraction of the vast number of 
jobs generated by Bituminous Coal in 
other industries, 

Coal makes jobs on our railroads— 
it is their biggest single item of freight. 

Coal makes jobs in our steel mills—a 
ton of coal goes into the making of 
every ton of steel. 

Coal makes jobs in our utility plants 
—it generates electricity and gas. 

Coal makes jobs in our factories— 
most of them would have to shut down 
without the transportation, the steel, 
the heat, the light and the power, that 
depend on coal! 

Yes, coal generates more than 62% 
of America’s electrical energy —to keep 
the wheels of our industries turning. 


Coal powers 94% of all our railroad 
locomotives that haul America’s goods 
to market. 

And from coal—directly and in- 
directly—come more than 200,000 use- 
ful products, ranging from chemicals 
and medicines to fabrics, plastics, per- 
fumes, paints and fertilizers. 

All this means jobs—not jobs by the 
thousand . . . or by the hundred thou- 
sand ... but jobs by the million! 

Truly, our whole civilization—and 
the jobs which make that civilization 
possible—depends on Bituminous Coal. 
That’s why anything that affects the 
coal industry also affects you—whether 
you actually burn coal or not! 





Brruminovus Coat INsTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 











Why Home and Industry 
BURN COAL 


Most of America’s heat, light, pow- 
er comes from Bituminous Coal. 

Millions of homes depend on 
Bituminous Coal as the most eco- 
nomical, most dependable, most 
plentiful fuel avai Cre ay 
steady, uniform, healthful heat. 
Better than 4 out of every 7 homes 
in the U. S. already heat with coal. 
And, when you install one of the 
marvelously efficient new stokers, 
Bituminous Coal also becomes an 
“automatic” fuel—even to the point 
of ash removal! Clean, quiet, odor- 
less, smokeless. 

Thousands of factories depend 
on Bituminous Coal as the most 
available source of low-cost, de- 
pendable electrical energy and 
steam power. 


Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60¢ in wages —the 
mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 





BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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THE PEACE: Softer Words and Better Faith 


Any American reading his newspaper 
last week could scarcely escape the con- 
clusion: The road to UNO was paved 
with good faith. Whatever the prospects 
of a third world war, the surface evidence 
of peaceful moves throughout the world 
tended to ease the tension that had 
marked most of March. 

In Washington, on March 19, Presi- 
dent Truman in a communication to Con- 
gress made it clear that the UNO would 
be this nation’s principal medium for 
settling disputes. “The United States,” he 
said, “supports the fullest implementation 
of the principles of the UNO Charter.” 

In Moscow on March 22, Generalissimo 
Stalin, renouncing any desire for war, 
declared: “I attach great importance to 
the United Nations organization, as it is 
a serious instrument for the preservation 
of peace and international security.” 
Twenty-four hours later came the Chi- 
nese announcement that Soviet troops 
were being withdrawn from Manchuria 
and then, on the very eve of the UNO 
conference, the Moscow announcement 
that the Red Army was leaving Iran. 

Thus as the UNO convened for its sec- 
ond meeting in New York this week, the 
rumble of war talk had been replaced 
with words of hope. Warily, America 
waited to see if the final music would 
be as sweet as the words. 


wows 


POLITICS: Democratic Dissent 


As a onetime Republican turned Demo- 
crat who never hesitated to endorse Pro- 
gressives, Farmer-Laborites, or Ameri- 
can Laborites against his fellow party 
members, Secretary of Commerce Henry 
A. Wallace was hardly the man to talk 
about party regularity. When the former 
Vice President did so in an unheralded, 
off-the-cuff speech to a Democratic Wo- 
men’s Club luncheon in Washington last 
week, his words exploded with an im- 
pact that virtually drowned out Harry S. 
Truman’s first frankly political address 
since he became President. 

Democratic congressmen who bolt the 
party line on major issues, said Wallace, 
should “be put out of the party by not 
being allowed to run again on the Demo- 
cratic party ticket.” He added: “Either the 
dissenting members should join the other 
party or organize an independent one.” 

ly Genevieve Reynolds, a society re- 


porter, was on hand to take down Wal- 
lace’s words. When her story was spotted 
on The Washington Post’s front page the 
next morning, Tuesday, March 19, Sen. 
Olin D. Johnston of South Carolina rose 
in wrath to read it into the Congressional 
Record. To Wallace, the sole survivor of 
the original New Deal Cabinet, Johnston 
flung the challenge: “He cannot read me 
out of the Democratic party and let Mr. 
Joe Stalin take my place . . . I am not 
going to follow blindly any one man, be 
he Henry Wallace or any other.” 

The senator’s fellow Democrats, egged 
on by their jubilant Republican col- 
leagues, joined in the protest. Senator 
Walsh of Massachusetts: “Aren’t enough 
people leaving the party without being 
expelled?” Senator Chavez of New Mex- 
ico: “Was that not the very philosophy 
of Mr. Hitler and Mr. Himmler?” Sen- 
ator Eastland of Mississippi: “Oh, nuts!” 
Not a Congressional voice was raised in 
support of the unwanted advice. 

For two days, Washington simmered. 
On Thursday, Wallace’s proposed purge 


Before-dinner story: Margaret, Mr. Truman, and the Wallaces on Jackson Day 
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was put squarely up to Mr. Truman at a 
press conference. Chuckling, the Presi- 
dent denied that he had discussed the 
matter with the Commerce Secretary. 
Then he lamented: No one has ever found 
set ways to keep a majority party in line 
to get its legislative program passed. 
Calling All Mugwumps: If the 
Wallace furor dampened the spirits of the 
150,000 Democrats who attended 300 
Jackson Day dinners across the nation last 
Saturday, it was certainly not evident. 
Typical was the capital’s own boisterous 
Mayflower Hotel dinner at $100 a plate, °® 
offering two feature speakers—Henry A. 
Wallace and Harry S. Truman. 
Wallace’s theme: “In our own party, 
we have been done great harm by those 
who have joined in a coalition against 
progress, by those who wrap themselves 
with the traditions of Jefferson and Jack- 
son, but whose actions belie their pre- 
tensions.” He asked such Democrats to 
return to the fold—“to honor our side of 
the fence with their ‘mugs’ as well as their 
‘wumps’.” If the audience expected a re- 
newal of Wallace’s purge views, it was not 
forthcoming. Then the President spoke. 
Soothingly Mr. Truman touched the 





*The “subsistence-level’” menu of tomato soup 
chicken, potatoes, peas, salad, fruit cup, oatmeal 
cookies, and coffee contained no wheat, fats, or meat 
700 calories, or half a starving 


European’s daily diet. 
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Denver visitor: Mrs. Truman snaps David Wallace Jr., 11, and Marian, 9 


sore: “Under our party system, political 
responsibility must rest with the Presi- 
dent and with the majority of Congress. 
To meet this responsibilty, all our mem- 
bers in the Congress must cooperate 
whole-heartedly and help carry out our 
party platform. Unless this is done, the 
party program is delayed. I cannot make 
too strong my plea for party unity and 
party responsibility!” 


Significance--—- | 


The prospects that Democratic insur- 
gents will fall into line as a result of the 
Wallace and Truman statements are dim 
indeed. Members of Congress have never 
taken kindly to lectures from the execu- 
tive branch, whatever their merit. More 
often such rebukes have created a result 
opposite that intended; the insurgency 
has become more bitter. 

Speculation that the White House may 
start a purge of dissidents is idle. First, 
Mr. Truman is an adherent of “regular” 
politics; second, he would not attempt 
what his predecessor, a master politician, 
signally failed in. Mr. Roosevelt’s 1938 
effort to drive ten men out of Congress 
was a boner that resulted in nine of them 
emerging victorious and Republicans 
making their first substantial gains in 
Congressional elections in a decade. 

Paradoxically enough, however, the 
coming weeks may show a greater display 
of party harmony among Congressional 
Democrats. The sole reason: 1946 is an 
election year. 


First Lady's Outing 


The gray-haired woman in the dark 
coat leaned over the railing of the train 
platform and chatted gaily with the small 
group of relatives who had come to take 
advantage of the Colorado Eagle’s ten- 
minute stop in Independence, Mo. “How’s 


e 


Harry and Margaret?” one of them asked. 
“Harry’s fine,” she replied, “and Mar- 
garet and I have both recovered from our 
colds” (NEwsweek, March 25). There 
was little time for further conversation. 
Mrs. Harry S. Truman was passing 
through her home town only incidentally 
this trip on her way to visit her mother, 
Mrs. D. W. Wallace, and her brother, 
David Wallace, in Denver. 

Arriving in the Colorado capital the 
next morning with three pieces of lug- 
gage and two Secret Service men, the 
First Lady attracted scant attention as 
she passed unobtrusively through Union 
Station. That entirely suited Mrs. Tru- 
man. The purpose of her vacation from 
Washington’s spotlight was a purely fami- 
ly visit, with little entertainment planned 











International] 
Harriman: From Moscow to London 


except for a few motor trips into the 
Rockies. Only once last week did she 
yield to the inevitable public pressure. 
Told of her seemingly ironclad plan for 
complete privacy, offended | Demo- 
crats put through a phone call to an aide 
of Democratic National Chairman Robert 
E. Hannegan. It was “unfortunate,” they 
said, that Mrs. Truman did not wish to 
meet loyal party workers. The strategy 
worked; on Saturday night the First Lady 
put in an appearance as a guest at the 
Denver Jackson Day dinner. 


hm 


DIPLOMATS: Steady Hands 


President Truman last week moved to 
retain the expert services of the nation’s 
two highest-ranking non-career diplo- 
mats. The White House announced he 
would nominate W. Averell Harriman, 
former Ambassador to Moscow, as Am- 
bassador to London, succeeding John 
Winant. Winant was designated as Amer- 
ican member of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. — 

Still smarting from his historic and ill- 
fated tilt with the. Senate over his last 
major appointment—that of Edwin W. 
Pauley as Under Secretary of the Navy— 


the President could anticipate no trouble 


with the upper house about his latest 
choices. The expected-speedy Senate en- 
dorsement would cap careers in many 
ways parallel. Harriman and Winant, 
both wealthy and well-born, were orig- 
inally appointed to foreign posts by the 
late President Roosevelt; both had won 
their diplomatic spurs the hard way as 
wartime representatives of the nation’s 
interests abroad. 

While no one had foreseen the Harri- 
man nomination, Winant’s desire to end 
his five-year stay in the London embassy 
had been well known, and his choice for 
the UNO post -widely heralded. The 
career of the 57-year-old onetime Repub- 
lican governor of New Hampshire had 
largely been devoted to social and eco- 
nomic concerns. During the late ’30s he 
served as chairman of the Social Security 
Board at home and as chief of the Inter- 
national Labor Office of the League of 
Nations at Geneva. _ 

For the 54-year-old Harriman, the 
switch to the Court of St. James’s meant 
a return to the city where he embarked 
on his diplomatic career as Lend-Lease 
expediter in 1941. 

The first man in national history with 
the rank of ambassador to both Moscow 
and London, Harriman will bring to his 
new job a unique foreign-affairs back- 
ground: (1). friendships with Stalin, 
Churchill, and Attlee (with Stalin he 
averaged a conference about once a 
month—a record unprecedented for a for- 
eigner), and (2) the fact that he was 
the only American diplomat to attend 


.every major international conference of 


the war, beginning with the Atlantic 
Charter meeting, through Casablanca, 
Quebec, Cairo, Teheran, and Yalta to the 
latest—the final sessions at Potsdam. 
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Stimson, then Secretary of War, spoke 
into his dictating machine at home every 
morning during the crucial days preced- 


ing Pearl Harbor came a dramatic dis- . 


closure iast week: 

Nine days before Pearl Harbor was 
bombed, President Roosevelt and his War 
Cabinet, after consideting and vetoing 
the idea that the United States should at- 
tack Japan without warning, agreed that 
we would have to fight if Britain were 
forced into war with Japan. . 

This momentous decision was told in a 
68-page, 15,000-word statement which 
the 78-vear-old ex-Secretary, prevented 
by failing health from testifying before 
the Pearl Harbor investigating committee, 
submitted in writing. Why this decision 
had not been revealed in previous testi- 
mony by the other survivors of the War 





Wide World 
F.D.R.’s alternative—attack Japan ... 


Cabinet meeting—Cordell Hull, then Sec- 
retary of State, General of the Army 
Marshall, then Chief of Staff, and Ad- 
miral Harold R. Stark, then Chief of 
Naval Operations—remained a tantalizing 
mystery. 

Japan Sets Sail: As Stimson told it, 
the stage for imminent war was set as 
early as Nov. 7, exactly one month before 
Japan struck. The President opened the 
weekly Cabinet meeting with an anecdote 
about the time Abraham Lincoln polled 
his Cabinet members and, hearing each 
vote “No,” announced: “The ayes have 
it.” Thereupon Mr. Roosevelt polled his 
Cabinet for the first time in his nine years 
as President. The question: Would the 
American people support an _ attack 
against Japan if British Malaya or the 
Netherlands Indies were attacked? This 
time the unanimous answer was “Yes.” 

The same question troubled the War 
Cabinet on Nov. 25, when Mr. Roosevelt, 
recalling that the Japanese “were notori- 
ous for making an attack without warn- 

















ing,” added a grim foreboding that “we 
were likely to be attacked perhaps (as 
soon as) next Monday [Dec. 1].” But the 
“difficult proposition,” Stimson recalled, 
was “how we should maneuver them into 
the position of firing the first shot without 
allowing too much danger to ourselves.” 

Next morning the President “fairly 
blew up—jumped up into the air, so 
to speak”—when Stimson telephoned a 
G-2 report that a Japanese armada of 30 
to 50 ships was steaming south from 
Shanghai. To the President, that intelli- 
gence “changed the whole situation be- 
cause it was an evidence of bad faith on 
the part of the Japanese.” A G-2 estimate 
of possible Japanese invasion targets was 
considered so alarming that Stimson hur- 
ried to the White House early in the 
morning of Nov. 28. 

America Waits: Mr. Roosevelt was 
not yet dressed. After studying the report, 
Stimson recalled, the President “branched 
into an analysis of the situation himself as 
he sat there on his bed, saying there were 
three alternatives and only three that he 
could see before us. I told him I could 
see two. His alternatives were— 

“First, to do nothing; 

“Second, to make something in the na- 
ture of an ultimatum again, stating a 
point beyond which we would fight; 

“Third, to fight at once. 

“I told him my only two were the last 
two, because I did not think anyone 
would do nothing in this situation, and he 
agreed with me. I said of [these] two 
my choice was the latter one. 

“It is axiomatic that the best defense is 
offense. It is always dangerous to wait 
and let the enemy make the first move.” 

At noon came the crucial War Cabi- 
net meeting. Nobody so much as sug- 
gested that Pearl Harbor would be at- 
tacked. The consensus was that the Japs 
would land in Siam—which “would be a 
terrific blow” at Britain, the Netherlands, 
and ourselves, and “must not be allowed.” 
Then came the decision of the men who 
were guiding American destinies: 

“If the Japanese got into the Isthmus 
of Kra [in Southern Siam, adjoining Ma- 
laya and Burma], the British would fight 
... If the British fought, we would have 
to fight . . . If this expedition was al- 
lowed to round the southern point of In- 
do-China, this whole chain of disastrous 
events would be set on foot.” 

But a Gordian knot tied the War Cabi- 
net’s hands: “It further became a con- 
sensus of views that rather than strike 
[from the Philippines] at the [enemy] 
force as it went by without any warning 
on the one hand, which we didn’t think 
we could do; or sitting still and allowing 
it to go on, on the other, which we didn't 
think we could do—that the only thing for 
us to do was to address [Japan] a warn- 
ing* that if it reached a certain place, 
or a certain line, or a certain point, we 
should have to fight.” 

It was not until nine days later that 
the Gordian knot was cut. Into his re- 





*No such warning, so far as is known, was sent. 
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...- appealed to Stimson’s sense of urgency 


cording machine, Stimson ‘said: “Now the 
Japs have solved the whole thing by at- 
tacking us directly in Hawaii . . . My first 
feeling was one of relief that the indeci- 
sion was over and that a crisis had come 
in a way which would unite all our peo- 
ple. This continued to be my dominant 
feeling in spite of the news of catastro- 
phes which quickly developed.” 


oJ 


BOMB: Operation Congress 


Already 100-odd guinea-pig _battle- 
ships, carriers, cruisers, and lesser craft 
had begun moving toward the Marshall 
Islands. Army Air Force B-29s had prac- 
ticed dropping dummy atom bombs off 
the California-coast. The 165 natives of 
Bikini had been evacuated for safety to 


‘other atolls nearby. Some 370,000 persons 


were already engaged in preparations for 
Operation Crossroads when the White 
House, on March 22 at 9:25 p.m., made 
an announcement: The May 15 atom- 
bomb test would not be held until July 1. 

This sudden postponement, coming 
only ten hours after the news of General- 
issimo Stalin’s pro-UNO, anti-war state- 
ment (see page 34), touched off a wild- 
fire of speculation that the delay was 
designed to ease international tension. 
The speculation was not without some 
semblance of reason. Two days earlier, the 
Moscow radio, commenting on the Bikini 
test, had accused the United States of 
“brandishing the atomic weapon for pur- 
poses which have little in common with 
the peace and security of the nations.” 

But the real reason for the delay was 
closer to home. Operation Crossroads 
would have drawn 120 senators and rep- 
resentatives, a record-breaking number 
for Congressional junkets, away from 
Washington for six weeks and thus en- 
dangered the Administration’s legislative 
program. Alarmed at the prospect, Speak- 
er Sam Rayburn, seconded by Senate 
Democratic leaders, personally asked 
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President Truman for the delay. The 
added six weeks’ grace gave the Congress 


a better chance to extend the draft which. 


expires May 15, extend the Price Control 
Act which expires June 30, and pass 
emergency housing, military-appropria- 
tions, and atomic-energy bills. 


He Saw Too Much 


American atomic scientists had no 
reason to suspect the shy little Britisher 
with the dry sense of humor. To them, 
British intelligence’s seturity check of Dr. 
Alan Nunn May proved the trustworthi- 
ness of the 34-year-old bachelor, whose 
baldish head, spectacles, and black mus- 
tache made him look so studious. Even 
Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves, director of 
the Manhattan District, had no original 
qualms about welcoming the brilliant 
Cambridge University graduate to the 
top-secret metallurgical laboratory of the 
University of Chicago on Jan. 8, 1944. 

In three subsequent visits to the uni- 
versity that year, May learned more about 
American atomic research there than any 
other British scientist. For two weeks in 
April, he worked on a minor experiment 


at Chicago’s Argonne laboratory, site of | 


the original graphite pile and a small 
heavy-water ‘pile (devices for making 
plutonium). For half a week in August, 
he studied the construction of the Ar- 
gonne pile and the proposed Montreal 
pile. Throughout October, he collabo- 
rated with American scientists in a new, 
highly secret field and learned important 
technical details concerning the pile at 
Hanford, Wash. 

Although General Groves still could 
put his finger on no reason to mistrust the 
visitor, he did not approve of anyone’s 
acquiring too wide a knowledge of late 





atomic developments. In early 1945, he 
vetoed May’s proposed one-month visit 
to Chicago and never let him inspect any 
other Manhattan District installation. But 
it was a “complete shock,” Groves ad- 
mitted, when his colleagues in the United 
States learned that May, now a “reader” 
(instructor) at King’s College in London, 
had been picked up on March 4 by Scot- 
land Yard officers, who tactfully listened 
until the end of his evening lecture on 
atom splitting before arresting him. 

‘Useful to an Enemy’: May took his 
turn after the prostitutes and beggars in 
the drab Bow Street police court and was 
charged by his own admission with dis- 
closing atomic secrets “useful to an ene- 
my.” Last week Groves disclosed what 
American secrets May might have given 
away. Replying to a letter from Sen. 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper of Iowa, member 
of the Senate Atomic Energy Committee, 
the general wrote that May might have 
revealed details of the Argonne and Han- 
ford works. He could have supplied “a 
very limited amount of information” con- 
cerning materials used in atomic bombs 
and production rates of the fissionable U- 
235 and plutonium. He also might have 
furnished samples of these elements. 

As a small consolation, Groves added: 
“It is very doubtful if May has anything 
but a general knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the atomic bomb. He would not 
have been able to secure any such knowl- 
edge through legitimate channels. It 
would have required a breaking down of 
the compartmentalization rules.” 

Because May still possessed secret in- 
formation which made it unsafe to allow 
him at large, he was held without bail 
despite his disclaimer. On his return from 
Canada last September, he said, “I de- 
cided to wash my hands of the whole 
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thing.” Now resigned from his teaching 
post, he ignored the former students who 
crowded the Bow Street court to hear 
him plead not guilty. He was scheduled 
to go on trial in a month for violation of 
the Official Secrets Act of 1911, an of- 
fense punishable by seven years in jail. 
The enemy with whom May was ac- 
cused of dealing was not named. But 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King of Cana- 
da gave the tip when he implied it was 
May he had chased across the Atlantic 
last fall to head off a suspected meeting 
with Russian agents. Igor Gouzenko was 
more specific when he testified at the 
Montreal spy trial (see page 51). He 
identified May, known by the code name 
“Alex,” as having been an agent in the 
United States for the Russian spy ring. 
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CROPS: The Sprouting Seed 


There was one bright hope in last 
week’s otherwise bleak food outlook—the 
size of the crop planned for this year by 
American farmers. A Department of Agri- 
culture survey showed that, weather, ma- 
chinery, and manpower permitting, pro- 
duction of the sixteen major crops* 
would reach a bumper high of 357,250,- 
000 acres, a quarter of a million more 
than last year. Although the prospective 
total acreage will fall 3 per cent short of 
the goal hopefully set by Agriculture offi- 
cials, wheat production—all-important in 
the. government’s overseas famine-emer- 


gency program—is expected to exceed its . 


separate goal and to perform what farm 
experts consider a miracle: passing, for 
the third year in a row, the 1,000,000,- 
000-bushel mark. 

®Wheat, oats, corn, tame hay, sorghums, barley, 


soybeans, flax, potatoes, sweet potatoes, ar beets, 
beans, peas, peanuts, tobacco, and soe 











Girls Will Be Boys: For four years Mr. and Mrs. Anthony 
Roman of Chicago had a lot of fun dressing their twin sons 
George (left) and Michael in pinafores and ribbons. Last week 


International 
they decided they had gone far enough. So the twins, much 
against their will, were taken to the barbershop, shorn of their 
curls, and dressed in overalls and jerseys. George (center) cried. 
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The most ominous fact about the 
nation’s food situation last week was the 
black market in meat. From secret be- 
ginnings four years ago as a means of 
evading wartime rationing and pricing, 
it has mushroomed until it now threat- 
ens to ruin the big legitimate packers. 

Huge, loosely organized, but skill- 
fully run, it deals boldly and competi- 
tively in millions of dollars’ worth of 
meat. Its consumers are mainly in the 
East and its finished products—juicy 
steaks and big roasts—may be found in 
the most respectable hotels, restaurants, 
and neighborhood butchershops. 

The actual operations are simple: 
Black-market buyers throng the Union 
Stockyards in Chicago, the stockyards 
of other Midwest cities, and most rural 
auctions and cheerfully pay from 10 to 
15 cents a pound over the OPA ceiling 
price for live cattle. Slaughterers and 
the market men do the rest. 

How much money is involved in the 
shady transactions is not easy to esti- 
mate. But George Thiem, Chicago Daily 
News reporter, quoted one worried Chi- 
cago packinghouse official: “The alky 
racket in the palmiest days of Al Capone 
was peanuts compared to the important 
money changing hands under cover 


Th 
e Sliced Packers: The parallel 
with bootlegging ends there. The black 
market in meat is not an affair of tommy 
guns. Returning to Washington from 
Chicago last week, Herman A. Green- 
berg, OPA’s chief enforcement officer, 
supplied a description of those respon- 
= ou as’ the most part they're decent, 
-going, tax-paying citizens.” Typ- 
ical is the chief butcher for an Eastern 
supermarket. Needing steaks and roasts, 
he went to Chicago, bought 50 head 
of cattle, at prices above-ceiling, took 
them to a small packer and had 
them “custom-slaughtered.” His cus- 
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MEAT: Nation’s First Big Postwar Racket Costs the Public Millions 


tomers were happy; he was complacent. 
The OPA nevertheless is frankly wor- 
ried. Even more worried are the big 
legitimate packers whose billion-dollar 
industry shows the effects of black mar- 
keting in steady retrogression. Examples: 
@ In Chicago, on March 18, Armour ' 
bought only 225 head of cattle out of 
15,000 which arrived at the stockyards. 
Normally it would have bought 2,000 
to 2,500 head. On the same day Swift 
bought only 337 head. Total purchases 
of Swift, Armour, Cudahy, and Wilson 
for the day were 11.7 per cent of all 
purchases. Normal: 65 per cent. 
@ In East St. Louis, Ill., Armour’s beef- 














Shoemaker, Chicago Daily News 


killing crew was reduced from 180 to 
15 men; Swift's, from 90 to 46. : 
@ In Omaha, Armour cut its beef out- 
put 30 per cent; Cudahy’s dropped 25 
cent; Swift threatened to halt all 
eef slaughtering. 


@ In Oklahoma City, Wilson’s bought 


only 150 cattle in the week, compared 
with a normal purchase of 5,000. 

@In Kansas City major packers had laid 
off one-third of their employes. 

The size of black-market operations 
may be further gauged by this fact: In 
two years the number of Chicago 
slaughterers has increased tenfold. Ap- 
proximately 600 Federal meat inspec- 
tors are in the field, compared with 75 
in prewar days but they can hardly 
cope with the job. 

Volstead, 1946: Reluctant to vio- 
late OPA ceilings, the big packers also 
find their hog butchering badly hit. One 
Chicago packer estimated that 40 per 
cent of hog receipts are going to black 
marketeers. Similarly another calculates 
that half the veal on sale in the city is 
black market, with the percentage ris- 
ing the farther east one travels. One 
hitch in enforcing the law is the willing- 
ness of many black marketeers to waive 
government subsidies, which run _as } 
high as $30 to $85 per animal. Thus 
they avoid Federal inspection of their 
books. 

Last week, in an attempt to discour- 
age the mounting black-market prac- 
tices, the OPA took these steps: 

@ James F. Riley, Chicago OPA direc- 
tor, announced a large-scale investiga- 
tion of Eastern order buying. . 

@ Chester Bowles, director of the Office 
of Economic Stabilization, ordered sub- 
sidy payments withheld from slaugh- 
terers who pay over-the-ceiling prices. 

The OPA also hopes an appeal to 
housewives will shame them into observ- 
ing ceiling prices. But privately few 
officials are optimistic. They can remem- 
ber only too well the lesson of Prohibi- 
tion: When the American people want 
something, laws, regulations, decrees, 
and government enforcement efforts 
have approximately the same ific 
gravity as a feather in a whirl ; 











Half a Loaf 


The quandary of Texas bakers was’ 
more or less typical of that of their fellow 
tradesmen throughout the nation. Texas 
weights-and-measures laws fix the size of 
bread loaves at a pound, a pound-and-a- 
half, or multiples thereof, forbidding in- 
between sizes, and threaten a $200 fine 
for selling loaves that vary more than 
an ounce from the standard. Yet as 
far as the state's 585 bakeries could 
make eut, the Federal government now 
was inviting them to flout the law: 
In the interests of wheat conservation, 
it suggested a 10 per cent reduction in 
bread sizes. 

Sandwiched between the two alterna- 
tives—and with no speedy action to get 
around the state law possible unless the 
legislature convened in special session— 
bakers saw no way out until last week. 


From Washington came a hasty reassur- 
ance that no “order” to reduce bread 
existed—that the step was purely volun- 
tary and in no way intended to abridge 
existing state laws. But Department of 
Agriculture officials privately admitted 
that unless those laws were discarded or 
surmounted during the grain emergency, 
an important part of the conservation 
program. would definitely bog down. 


ronP 


JOB: Fish Monger 


Henry Kaiser, the pro-New Deal and 
international-minded big businessman, 
had a nonpolitical announcement to make 
last week: To Hamilton Fish, the New 
Deal-hating and isolationist ex-congress- 
man, the new auto-making firm of Kaiser- 
Frazer awarded its sales agencies in New- 
burgh and Beacon, N. Y. 


NEBRASKA: Experiment 


One glance at Omaha's dingy munici- 
pal auditorium gave the tipoff. Dolled up 
the Republican State Convention last 
week, it was festooned with bunting, 
banners, placards, and photographs plug- 
ging Sen. Hugh Butler of Nebraska for 
a second six-year term. But there was not 
as much as a sign in evidence for Gov. 
Dwight Griswold, Butler’s opponent for 
the nomination. | 

Not even the governor’s staunchest 
partisans were surprised when the con-- 
vention endorsed Butler over Griswold, 
228 to 163. 

In other states or other years, Butler’s 
convention victory would have ended the 
story. But in Nebraska, ever ready for 
political experiments,® the plot was dif- 





®Most famous: its unicameral state legislature. 
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Future? Governor Griswold of Nebraska looks hopefully to a Senate seat 


ferent this year. Under a new state law, 
political conventions endorse two candi- 
dates for each office. In the June primary, 
the Republican voters will be given bal- 
lots listing both Butler and Griswold, in 
that order, as officially endorsed candi- 
dates, and will choose between them. 
The primary issue will be clear-cut. 
Butler, a 68-year-old Omaha grain man 
and former national committeeman, has 
widespread support as a staunch party 
man who has hewed to conservative and 
isolationist lines. Griswold, a Willkie Re- 
publican and ex-country editor, was elect- 
ed governor by increasing majorities in 
1940, 1942, and 1944 on a comparatively 
liberal and internationalist record. The 
outcome may provide an indication of 
how far the so-called cornbelt states have 
drifted back to prewar isolationism. 


Saal 


SHIPWRECK: Sole Survivor 


For two terrible weeks she had waited, 
building driftwood fires on the shore of 
the barren island in the hope that a pass- 
ing ship would rescue her. At night the 
fog closed in on her loneliness and she 
thought of her dead and wept. And all 
the time the sea beat against the island. 


The Pacific was kicking up when the 
Nancy B., a 43-foot converted cabin 
cruiser, moved away from its dock in 
Santa Monica, Calif., at midnight March 
2 and headed out to Anacapa Island, 25 
miles off the coast. A less hardy crew 
would have stayed ashore, but Roy 
Brown, 42, his wife, Bernice, and her 
brother-in-law, John Bartu, 38, had no 
misgivings. Their boat was stout, and in 
many years of commercial fishing they 
had often faced foul weather. A six-hour 
run would bring them to Brown’s lobster 
traps in the shallows of Anacapa Passage. 

But they had not reckoned with the 
angry Pacific. The gale freshened and 


battering waves forced them to reduce 
speed. At 9:30 Sunday morning they 
headed into the passage and disaster. 

Suddenly the wind seemed to blow 
from all directions. The Nancy B. wal- 
lowed, then took a sea which flooded the 
engine. At that point Brown rashly 
opened the hatch. Another wave came 
inboard, and the cruiser started to go 
down. “Honey,” shouted Brown, “it'll 
have to be the skiff.” 


In her home at Van Nuys last week 
Mrs. Brown tried to shake the sound of 
the sea out of her mind... 


They launched the 


started the slow, torturous climb. The cab-- 


ins were deserted. She pulled off a board 
nailed across the door of one cabin and 
went in. Inside was a Navy cache of 
coffee, tea, canned food, medical supplies, 
and men’s clothing, left there to help 
shipwrecked persons like herself. 


Mrs. Brown swabbed her cuts, dressed, 


and brewed some tea. She found two 
packs of cigarettes. For four or five days 
she was too bewildered to think, or even 
to sleep more than a few hours. Day and 
night the sea beat against the island. 
After a week she had recovered enough 
to climb down the cliff. She gathered 
driftwood and built a fire, hoping her dis- 
tress signal would be sighted. Then she 
waited. She built a fire every day. For 
hours she wandered along shore, watch- 
ing the sea and looking for the bodies .ot 
her husband and brother-in-law. 

On the thirteenth day, as she stood on 
the cliff, she saw a smal] boat heading 
shoreward. A Coast Guard patrol had 
sighted the smoke. 


“I got tired of feeling water and I got 
tired of hearing water and I got tired of 
looking at every wave and everything 
that floated, thinking it might be my hus- 
band Roy or my brother-in-law. Every- 
thing I listen to now seems to have the 
noise of the surf mixed up in it.” 


woo . 


CRIME: Every 20 Seconds 


From the FBI last week came grim 
word that the boomtime spirit had hit the 
nation’s criminals no less than other parts 
of the population. Issuing its annual 
bulletin for 1945, the Federal law-en- 
forcement agency noted specifically a 





skiff and tried to row. It 
capsized. Mrs. Brown 
swam back toward the 
foundering Nancy B. The 
two men vanished. Des- 
perately she kicked off 
all her clothes except a 
jacket. She was tiring 
quickly when she saw a 
gasoline drum and 
grabbed it. Now and 
then it slipped away, but 
she got it back and swam 
about 7 miles to a jutting 
rock near shore. There 
she spent the rest of the 
day and all of Sunday 
night, cold and hungry 
and beaten by spray. 
When morning came, 
Mrs. Brown swam _ the 
rest of the way to Ana- 
capa Island. She couldn't 
scale the jagged cliff, so 
for four hours she swam 
along the shore until she 
sighted several cabins. 
Skinned, bruised, and 
dazed she _ clambered 
across the rocks and 
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Nylons for Votes: In 1944, Albert Edward Payne, 

wealthy Springfield, Ohio, businessman, ran a poor fourth 

when he sought the GOP gubernatorial nomination. Last 

week, hoping for better luck in the May 7 primary, he 

tried a new stunt: To 1,000 men and women, gathered in 

a Cleveland ball park, he tossed out 150 pairs of nylons. 
\ 
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12.4 per cent crime increase over 1944 and 
generally the blackest picture in years: 
@ Police reported a grand total of 1,565,- 
541 major crimes against property and 
person: 865,521 larcenies, 321,672 bur- 
glaries, 241,491 auto thefts, 54,279 rob- 
beries, 59,807 aggravated assaults, 11,- 
537 rapes, 6,847 murders, and 4,387 
cases of negligent manslaughter. 

€ Breaking down these figures, Depart- 
ment of Justice statisticians arrived at the 
shocking average of one offense every 
20.1 seconds. The bulletin added: “Every 
6.4 minutes someone. was raped, feloni- 


-ously assaulted, or slain. With the passing 


of each day 149 persons were robbed, 
662 cars were stolen, and 881 places 
burglarized, in addition to a daily average 
of 2,371 other thefts.” 

C Equally disturbing was the fact that 
of 543,852 persons arrested, 113,996—or 
21 per cent—were minors. Among all ar- 
rested, 17-year-olds predominated; 18- 
year-olds came next. 


Atlanta’s Junior Hoodlums 


The FBI crime report’s accent on youth 
evoked a particularly pained echo from 
Atlanta, Ga., last week. Alarmed citizens 
there could go the Federal agency one 
better: the local crime wave involved 
boys and girls as rane as 12, most of 
them from well-to-do homes in North- 
side, the city’s finest residential area. 

While not yet in the felon class, ju- 
venile offenders were creating a situa- 
tion so flagrant that householders were 
reluctant to leave their homes even brief- 
ly, lest.they return to find them wrecked, 
radios, objets d’art, and clothing stolen 


* and ketchup and eggs splattered on walls. 


Common thievery among junior and sen- 
ior high-school students was becoming a 
virtual fad. Girls were pilfering cosmetics 
and boxes of candy from store counters; 
boys were stealing and pawning school 
typewriters. City authorities were about 
to give up replacing bulbs in Piedmont 
Park street lamps; roaming hoodlums 
smashed them by the hundreds, broke 
benches and swings, and stoned to death 
the ducks in the park lake. 

Casting about for a solution, Atlanta 
found itself torn between outraged de- 
mands for full punishment of the of- 
fenders and parental insistence that the 
offenses were mere “youthful pranks.” 
The county juvenile court had proved in- 
effective; a parent-teacher attempt to 
curb the delinquent trend with a series 
of radio programs had also failed. 

Last week Mayor William B. Harts- 
field came up with a new plan: (1) to 
establish enough juvenile prison facili- 
ties so that offenders wouldn’t continue 
to be released for lack of a place to put 
them; (2) to rewrite and enforce strictly 
laws against parents and other adult con- 
tributors to delinquency, and (3) to make 
public examples of law violators, even if 
under-age—thus reversing the current lo- 
cal newspaper ban on printing names on 
the theory that the young are entitled 
to “protection.” 

— 
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The facts which unroll day by 
day indicate that there is no exaggera- 
tion in the statement that the world 
is now in the midst of the worst fam- 
ine of modern times (see page 40). 
Early this year, a member of the Com- 
bined (American-British-Canadian ) 
r Food Board, remarked: “It is not 
pleasant to pronounce the 
death sentence.” He was al- 


- allocations of the available 
surpluses of food, the Com- 
bined Board would deter- 
mine who would live and. 
who would not. The de- 
mand for cereals alone was 
approximately 10,000,000 
tons greater than the visible 
supply. Spread over 120 
days before the new crops 
began to come in, this shortage could 
mean death for 300,000,000 people, 
more than twice the population of the 
United States, or semi-starvation for a 
much larger number. 

The ordinary American citizen prob- 
ably feels that he was caught unawares 
by this world catastrophe. Yet, begin- 
ning with Samuel I. Rosenman’s re- 
port on his tour of Europe just before 
V-E Day until the turn of the year, 
there were many official and semi- 
official warnings from American 
sources. Herbert H. Lehman, then Di- 
rector General of UNRRA, began 
sounding the drums last fall. The Ad- 
ministration, nevertheless, lifted ra- 
tioning, and it was not until the first 
week of February 1946 that the world 
food problem was presented to a full 
meeting of the Cabinet and President 
Truman issued his first appeal for food 
conservation. 

So, the ordinary citizen is right, up 
to a point, in feeling that he was not 
properly forewarned. A close Wash- 
ington observer is bound to note, how- 
ever, that neither Congress nor the 
American people seemed to pay much 
attention to the alarms which were 
sounded. We ignored the dangers of 
disarming before the peace had been 
written. We still are hesitant about 
using our financial strength to promote 
our own security, by assisting our most 
valuable and necessary friends. 

Within the Administration a few 
voices were raised last fall against the 
lifting of food rationing. Chester 

, Bowles, then OPA Administrator, had 
his doubts. He realized, from the re- 
ports made to him, that we ought to 
conserve food to cushion a famine 
abroad. Yet he was very eager to get 





Food and Peace 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


‘to consider a choice. They simply ig- 





rid of rationing, which was unpopular, 
in order to mobilize the maximum sup- 
port for the continuation of price con- 
trols. Many others did not even stop $ 


nored the warnings which were at 
hand and went along with the tide of 
popular sentiment for the earliest pos- 
sible end to wartime restric- 
tions. In extenuation, they 
may point out that the world 
food shortage is even more 
severe than it then seemed 
to be. France and India, as 
well as countries not sérved 
by UNRRA, are in worse 
need than they then knew 
or acknowledged. 

Mr. Lehman has now sol- 
~ emnly warned that the world 
food shortage is still bein 
underestimated, both in intensity an 
duration. The next 120 days, in his 
opinion, are only the first crisis. The 
shortage will continue at least until 
the 1947 crop season. He does not 
think that it can be met by voluntary 
measures of conservation in the na- 
tions which are eating more than they 
need. These nations can be numbered 
on the fingers of two hands. The most 
populous, by far, is the United States. 


This warning deserves most se- 
rious attention. The resumption of ra- 
tioning in the United States might not 
save much more than voluntary ac- 
tion during the next 120 days. Steps 
to hasten the marketing of livestock— 
thereby increasing the meat available 
for export and at the same time reduc- 
ing the consumption of grain—would © 
probably be more effective, in the short 
run, than rationing. But they would 
mean less meat later on. If, as Mr. 
Lehman believes, the world food short- 
age will endure at least until the 1947 
crop season, the resumption of food 
rationing in the United States may be 
necessary. 

The United States has always been 
sensitive to humanitarian appeals. But 
we can look at the world famine in a 
completely selfish way, if we choose 
to do so, and the answer is the same. 
When millions are threatened with 
death, food, whether it is given or 
sold, makes friends. Democracy can- 
not thrive, or even survive, on starva- 
tion. Food is one of our most power- 
ful instruments of national policy. 
During the first world war we had the 
slogan: “Food Will Win the War.” No 
less valid now would be the slogan: 
“Food Will Win the Peace.” 
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Man of letters: The Bikini bomb show boosts General Betts’s correspondence 


Letters to the Atom 


The letters started coming a few days 
after the atom-bomb. tests were an- 
nounced. From every part of the nation 
and from Cape Town to Vancouver they 
poured into the White House and the 
War and Navy Departments. Most of the 
thousands swelling the files last week at 
the Washington headquarters of Joint 
Task Force No. 1 added up to this: The 
Bikini bomb show is as popular as the 
bubonic plague and last week's post- 
ponement may only tantalize the jittery. 

Many expressed a fear that the plu- 
tonium and U-235 chain reactions would 
cease only when the planet was de- 
stroyed. “Please, Mr. President,” wrote a 
grammar-school boy, “don’t drop an atom 
bomb in the ocean, please for our sake.” 
Hundreds scored the tests as a warlike 
gesture or deplored the destruction of so 
many ships while the nation suffered from 
such an acute housing shortage. “Please 
spare the Saratoga,” pleaded one Long 
Beach, Calif., matron. “There’s a hous- 
ing shortage here and it could be used 
as a hotel.” 

Indignation flared when the task-force 
commander, Vice Admiral W. H. P. 
Blandy, reluctantly announced the use of 
live animals. From church organizations, 
antivivisection societies, and unorganized 
animal lovers came such words as “das- 
tardly,” “beastly,” “damnable,” and “out- 
rageous.” 

Yours Truly, Guinea Pig: The bur- 
den of replying to these letters has fallen 
upon Blandy’s staff intelligence officer, 
Brig. Gen. Thomas J. Betts. Patiently, the 
towering Betts explains: The world won't 
blow up; defense, not saber-rattling is 


our purpose; animals used now may save 
human lives later. 

But 30 letter writers posed an entirely 
different problem. They volunteered as 
guinea pigs aboard the target vessels. 
Curiously, few of these requests for mar- 
tyrdom on the altar of science bore the 
mark of the lunatic fringe. Many bespoke 
a curiosity stronger than fear, some a de- 
spair with the futility of life, a few the 
Weltschmerz of adolescence. Only a 
handful mentioned money. 

“I am writing to ask,” one letter read, 
“if you will accept me to be used in the 
atom-bomb test . . . I have always been 
interested in science and have never had 
much chance to do anything about it.” 
Another would-be martyr said: “All my 
life I’ve wanted to do something for hu- 
manity. If it wasn’t money or lack of 
intellect, it was my parents. Now I've 
been discharged from the Army and am 
23 years of age and I therefore assert in 
my sane mind that I would consider it a 
great honor if I could be permitted to act 
as a human guinea pig.” 

An ex-Marine veteran of Iwo Jima 
wrote: “Please, sir, I know what I am 
getting into and fully realize it means 
certain death . . . Do not let my age (19) 
stand in my way.” An ex-Army sergeant 
wrote simply: “Please forward informa- 
tion on the procedure necessary to enlist 
for duty aboard a target ship when the 
bomb is dropped.” 

“I am a Navy veteran,” wrote another. 
“i have diabetes and do not have more 


than a year to live. So I offer myself for 


the test. I would be proud indeed to do 
this for my country.” To President Tru- 
man a fellow Missourian offered his life 
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in return for the support and education 
of his children. “Have been a Jack of all 
trades in my life,” he said, “and this will 
make certain my kids won't have to fol- 
low the same groove I drifted into.” 

Too Drunk to Die? A radio announc- 
er wrote: “In behalf of the advancement of 
science, I wish to volunteer my life . . . 
My offer is prompted in opposition to a 
movement under way to prevent the use 
of dogs and other animals . . . These peo- 
ple seem to believe it shouldn’t happen to 
a dog. Well, I am willing it should hap- 
pen to me as a contribution to the study 
of defense of our nation.” 

The most challenging of all the offers 
graciously declined by Betts stated: “I 
have been reading about the experiments 
on the atomic bombs and_I will bet you — 
have forgotten one thing, namely, how it 
affects alcoholics. Fifty per cent of our 
population are alcoholics and as an alco- 
holic I offer myself as a guinea pig. I am 
willing to go on one of your ships and see 
what effect it will have on me. Do not 
think this will be murder because I am 
willing to sacrifice myself to science. I 
am worthless anyhow.” But the life urge 
still flickered. A postscript added: “Ill 
bet you ‘$1,000 I'll live.” 

The most disturbingly logical of all the 
letters received concludes: “The Pauley 
appointment I can overlook. The partial 
lifting of price ceilings I can forget. But 
I cannot overlook the fact that the whole 
idea of the test has not been clearly ex- 
plained. If it destroys many ships, the 
Navy will want to build new ones. If it 
destroys no ships, the Navy will want to 
build more of the old kind. The whole 
thing is ridiculous.” 


Ca cal 


Ickes Business 


Harold L. Ickes, the Washington news- 
paperman who used to be a Cabinet 
officer himself, was busy last week on his 
first syndicated column, scheduled to ap- 
pear April 1. 

Unable to find office space, Ickes 
bought a Georgetown house once ten- 
anted by Justice Felix Frankfurter and 
converted it into offices for himself and 
his six secretaries and research assistants, 
all of whom followed him in his hegira 
from the Interior Department. For his 
own private office, he took the living 
room. Its huge plate-glass window com- 
mands a view of the Potomac River from 
Goat Island to the airport. 

Ickes’s departure from the public pay 
roll after thirteen years was expected to 
involve no financial hardship. Already on 
the dotted line: a minimum annual in- 
come of $50,000 from The New York 
Post syndicate, and an additional $25,000 
to $40,000 for part-time employment 
as executive chairman of the Independent 
Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences, 
and Professions, a left-wing political or- 
ganization. Books and magazine articles 
are expected to bring the total take to at 
least $100,000. 

When he was Secretary of the Interior, 
Ickes’s earned income was $15,000 a year. 















































Mind if we plant an idea? 


ERHAPS the idea of a COLD 

Toddy hasn’t occurred to you 
lately. If not, what a treat you’ve 
been missing! 


It’s so simple! 


Just put a scant VY teaspoon of sugar 
into a toddy glass, 1 jigger of water, 
2 lumps of ice, and a generous jigger 
of that magnificent whiskey — Four 
Roses, Then, twist a strip of lemon peel 


over the top and drop it into the glass. 


But, to get a Cold Toddy. with 
the most gloriously distinctive, dif- 
ferent flavor you’ve ever known, be 
sure you use Four Roses! 

For Four Roses, being a unique 
combination of specially distilled 
straight whiskies, makes a Cold 
Toddy something very special indeed! 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 proof. Frank- 
fort Distillers Corporation, New York City. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


Still the same great whiskey 
as before the war 





“FARNSWORTH 


A SKIN is white, or black, or bronze; 
a jacket, of denim or sealskin. But in 


France, Peru or Norway, in city square 


or frozen valley, man is one in this: The new Farnsworth (including the chair-side phonograph-radio illustrated) 
is for those who wish a quality instrument but are content to pay only a mod- 

his love for music. He will sing est price. Wide choice, of cabinets—table models, consoles and phonograph- 
radios with Frequency Modulation. (Look to Farnsworth, later, for television 

im his own tongue: he will dance the that combines the same quality and economy.) Terms. Prices: $25 to $300 


Boulevardiers and grandes dames promenade gaily in the painting by Bernard Lamotte for the Capehart Collection, interpreting Offenbach’s Gaite Parisienne. 


= +~CAPEHART 


an Offenbach aria, or the 


interlocking beauty of a Bach 


fugue. Musie is the universal Naturally only a few people can own the new De Luxe Capehart. These fortu- 

nate ones will have the satisfaction of enjoying a new tonal system so revolu- 

language. Listen, now, on the new ticnary that reproduction can be compared only with the original musical instru- 
ment or the human voice. (Capehart television will be of the same excellence.) 

Capehart or the new Farnsworth. The Panamuse by Capehart, $300 to $500. The Capehart, $750 to $1500 
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FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & BADIO CORPORATION 


NW. AYER & SON 














_ Affairs Committee, asking Con- 
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DRAFT: Services Clamor ‘Give Us More Time’ 


On the calendars of the armed forces, 
the date of May 15 is circled in red. On 
that Wednesday the Selective Service 
Act, the nation’s finest recruiting agent, 
is due to expire as law. However, the 
President and the War, Navy, and State 
Departments do not intend to let that 
happen. In the six months since the sur- 
render of Japan they have repeatedly 
posed a picture of the United States as a 
feeble power unrespected abroad unless 
Congress acts to continue the draft. 

Last week, as May 15 came 
ever closer, the big push was on. 
Congress had been thinking of 
a six-week extension to catch 
200,000 deferred students when 
school terms end; some even 
were agreeable to six months 
more of draft. Now the services 
opened up with their big guns 
for a much longer extension. 

At the White House on March 
18 President Truman urged 
Democratic leaders to extend the 
draft for a year. The next day 
Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, 
Selective Service director, wrote 
a letter to the House Military 


gress for an indefinite extension. 

On March 21 a military en- 
tourage descended on Capitol 
Hill. Secretary of War Robert P. 
Patterson, General of the Army 
Eisenhower, and Gen. Carl 
Spaatz appeared before the 
House Military Affairs Commit- 
tee. Patterson called for a one- 
year extension, General Eisen- 
hower for an indefinite draft. 
The committee heard that the 
Army would be 165,000 men 
short of its July 1, 1947 goal of 
1,070,000 if the law were al- 
lowed to expire. Then General 
Eisenhower offered bait: In en- 
acting an indefinite extension, let Con- 
gress limit the term of service to eighteen 
months. Then only enough men would 
be inducted to meet the 1947 goal. No 
more fathers would be inducted and all 
those now serving would be released. 
This could .be done by late August or 
early September. 


The Second Date: Later in the day 
the party, reinforced by Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnés and Secretary of 
the Navy James Forrestal, spent three 
hours with the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee. Byrnes declared that the 
critical international situation required 
continuance of the draft and asked that 
Selective Service be kept until the United 
States had completed the occupation, ful- 
filled its commitments to the UNO, and 
disposed of its surpluses overseas. For- 


restal said expiration would seriously af- 
fect the Navy’s recruiting campaign. Pat- 
terson and General Eisenhower reiterated 
their previous stands. A day later Patter- 
son again went before the House Com- 
mittee and disclosed that he had _ per- 
sudded General Eisenhower to agree to 
a one-year extension. 

In Congress there was some uncrystal- 
lized sentiment for four months, six 
months, nine months, and twelve months. 
For congressmen also had a date circled 





Patterson pleads for draft extension 


on their calendars. It was Nov. 5, when 
all representatives and a third of the sen- 
ators would meet the public at the polls. 
House Military Affairs Committeemen 
predicted the Administration-sponsored 
Universal Military Training plan would 
not even be considered until next year. 
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ARMY: Down to Brass Tacks 


In the Quartermaster sales store at the 
Army War College in Washington March 
14, 25,000 pairs of nylons went on sale 
at 87 cents a pair—to officers only. When 
the story got around, the Quartermaster 
General closed the bargain counter. But 
a good part of the surplus Wac hose had 
already been sold. 


The nylon sale was a small fragment 


in a larger picture—the general abuse of 
rank which: has drawn open blasts from 
privates and generals alike since the war 
ended (NEWSWEEK, March 4). It has been 
particularly bad overseas. The hue and 
cry impressed Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson, once a private himself, on his 
recent trip around the world. Last week 
he took steps toward creating a more 
democratic Army. To investigate “the so- 
called ‘Army caste system’,” he appointed 
a civilian board of six ex-soldiers. Five of 
them had started as enlisted men; three 
were later commissioned. Two won Con- 
gressional medals. Only one was not strict- 
ly a GI; Lt. Gen. James H. ‘Doolittle, now 
on terminal leave, had begun his career 
as a flying cadet in 1917. 

Under the chairmanship of General 
Doolittle the board will discuss 
inequalities in housing, food, and 
recreational facilities offered en- 
listed men and officers, and the 
promotion system. Hearings be- 
gan in Washington March 27. 
What the board hears from its 
witnesses will probably prove 
the most human document of 
the war. 

Top Army brass, however, 
while admitting some serious 
abuses of officer privileges, feels 
that the established enlisted man- 
officer relationship is sound. Gen. 
Jonathan M. Wainwright told re- 
porters in Syracuse, N. Y., on 
March 20 that “there has to be a 
gap between officers and enlisted 
men if there is to be discipline... 
Without that gap, Corregidor 
wouldn’t have lasted five days.” 
He thought the Army should be 
“reasonably democratic” but 
called the conduct of some rank- 
baiting GI’s “close to mutinous.” 


One for All 


Even before the European war 
the British realized the combat 
advantages of a universal battle 
dress for officers and men. Amer- 
icans in the Pacific learned the 
same lesson when Japs made our 
officers their prime targets. Soon at the 
front GI’s and officers wore identical uni- 
forms, and many officers did away with in- 
signia of rank as further protection against 
snipers’ bullets. But rear echelon troops 
continued to sport hodgepodge combi- 
nations of shirts, trousers, and jackets. 

Last week the lessons of war were ap- 
plied to peace. After June 30, 1948, the 
Army announced, every man in the 
United States Army from buck private to 
five-star general will wear the same style 
uniform made of identical material. A 
standard olive-drab battle jacket and 
trousers, visor cap, and combination rain- 
coat-overcoat with detachable lining will 
be the new and only models. The familiar 
summer khaki will be maintained, and 
when material becomes available a stand- 
ard dress-blue suit with brass buttons 
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may be designed for special occasions. 
Only insignia will distinguish officers 
from enlisted men. 
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NAVY: Bolt From the Air 


William Bradford Huie, novelist and 
aviation enthusiast with excellent sources 
in the Army Air Forces, wrote a book 
called “The Case Against the Admirals”* 
after he had served as a war correspon- 
dent, enlisted Seabee, and naval officer. 
He saw a good deal of war and the inner 
workings of the Navy Department. But 
with such material available, he chose to 
go back into the history of Army aviation 
and use that for the main basis of a vio- 
lent, insufficiently documented argument 
for merging the armed forces. Against the 
Navy, he makes some serious charges, 
principally that before the war it was a 
bitter, unfair, and unscrupulous opponent 
of the development of Army air power in 
the shape of long-range bombers. He 
levels just as harsh a case against the pre- 
war Army General Staff. 

Last week Rear Admiral H. B. Miller, 
Director of Public Information, defende? 
the Navy. “Reluctantly,” he wrote review- 
ers, “... I am addressing you . . . Certain 
grave charges, some wholly baseless and 
others derived from error, are made 
against the Navy which cannot, in the 
public interest, stand uncorrected .. . 
He is certainly entitled to his opinions. I 
do not believe, howevgr, that it is Mr. 
Huie’s privilege to assert error as fact, 
especially when it is lightly employed to 
make the charge that the Navy deliber- 
ately sacrificed human life to maintain 
obsolete theory.” 

Attached to Admiral Miller’s letter 
were three mimeographed pages en- 
titled “Some Errata in Wm. B. Huie’s 
Book.” The admiral noted that a detailed 


study was in preparation. Huie’s pub- ~ 


lishers then announced that he was writ- 
ing a detailed refutation of the Navy 
refutation. 
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OVERSEAS: Live Kimono Ban 


In Japan the ship Durham Victory ar- 
rived last week with a huge load of “air- 
mail” letters written in early February. 
The generals got mail too, and so did 
Lt. Gen. Robert L. Ejichelberger,. com- 
mander of the Eighth Army. Mrs. Eichel- 
berger expressed her distaste of pictures 
showing American soldiers walking the 
streets with their arms around tiny, ki- 
monoed Japanese girls. 

Immediately General Eichelberger, 
who had always disliked such exhibitions 
himself, issued an order to the ground 
forces forbidding public displays of af- 
fection with the Japanese. 

Col. Mare Logie, Deputy Provost Mar- 
shal in Tokyo, promised rigid enforce- 
ment. “We've been discouraging this pub- 
lic hand-holding for a long time,” he said. 





*Dutton, 216 pages, $2.50. 








“Now at last we've got an order.” Penalty: 
$10 fine before a summary court and sub- 
sequent transfer to the stockade. 

The order automatically made Hibiya 
Park, one of the most popular trysting 
grounds, the most dangerous spot in 
Tokyo as the Provost Marshal's office is 
right across the street. It left the sailor or 
Marine as the only American who could 
stroll the streets unchallenged with his 
arm around what GI’s call “a live kimono.” 
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VETERANS: Organization Race 


Since a group of officers of George 
Washington’s Revolutionary Army formed 
the Society of Cincinnati in 1783, no 
American war has failed to produce vet- 
erans’ organizations. The Grand Army of 
the Republic was an outgrowth of the 
Civil War. United Spanish War Veterans 
and the Veterans of Foreign Wars fol- 
lowed the war with Spain, and the Ameri- 
can Legion came into being after the 
first world war. 

Last week a battle royal was being 
fought between old and new veterans’ 
organizations for recruits from the 12,- 
000,000 servicemen of the second world 
war. Among the hundreds of such or- 
ganizations, five have made excellent 
progress: 

@ In point of money, equipment, and 
membership, the American Legion is cur- 
rently the most powerful outfit. Its mem- 
bers top 2,300,000, of whom more than 
1,380,000 are second-world-war veter- 
ans. The Legion’s assets run about $215,- 
000,000, and it is chartering new posts 
at the rate of eleven a day. Its outstand- 
ing appeal is that it has sponsored the 
passage of 630 different bills, including 
the GI Bill of Rights. 

@ After having been out ahead for 
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months, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
is a bare shade behind the Legion in its 
membership drive. Last week the VF W's 
total membership was about 1,600,000— 
1,350,000 second-world-war veterans. 
Its appeal lies in its program to get spe- 
cial benefits for overseas veterans. A po- 
tent factor in securing payment of the 
first-world-war bonus by 1986, the VFW 
is currently fighting for a bonus bill which 
would cost the government up to $3,500 
(for continental duty) and $4,500 (for 
overseas duty) per serviceman. 

@ The Disabled American Veterans or- 
ganization, haven of men with service- 
incurred disabilities, has good ties with 
the Veterans Administration and has no 
close competitor. Its membership is more 


‘than 100,000; of these, 60,000 are re- 


cent veterans. The DAV is concerned not 
only with proper hospital treatment for 
veterans but with employment and re- 
habilitation of the war-disabled. — 

€ Two new organizations formed during 
the second war have taken commanding 
positions in the field. They are the Ameri- 
can Veterans Committee and American 
Veterans of World War I]—Amvets. Small 
in size as compared with the Legion and 
the VFW, they are making their weight 
félt nevertheless. 

The AVC has jumped from an original 
300 members in April 1944 to 35,000. 
While most of its members are recent 
servicemen, it also accepts merchant sea- 
men and gets some financial contributions 
from the general public. Its eventual goal 
envisages an international veterans’ so- 
ciety dedicated to assurance of world 
peace. 

Amvets, a strictly second-world-war or- 
ganization, claims 406 posts in 48 states 
and a total membership of 52,000. Since 
last October it has averaged about 2,000 
new members a week. 


International 


Mass initiations of veterans in ceremonies like this put the Legion ahead ~~ 

















@ THEY'RE rugged individualists, these 
mew “West Coast” Models. They’re cus- 
tom-engineered with option of gasoline 
or diesel engines. They’re custom-built to 
lug the last possible ounce of payload. 


The six models range in size from 
30,000 to 90,000 pounds gross vehicle 
weight rating. 

They’re haulers of giant loads over 
highways, in states where huge loads are 
permitted. 

They’re brute carriers on off-highway 
jobs, logging, mine, dump and oil field. 


They provide excellent accessibility for 


6 NEW INTERNATIONALS 


For Extra Heavy Hauling 


service. Drivers like the roomy, 3-man, 
fully-insulated and ventilated cab, with 
controls within easy reach and instru- 
ments easy to see. 


Into each new International “West 
Coast” Model go these: International's 
outstanding engineering and research; 
International’s intimate contact with met- 
allurgical developments; International’s 
more than 40 years of truck manufactur- 
ing experience. 

New International “West Coast” Mod- 
els are built at International’s new truck 
plant at Emeryville, California. They take 
their important place in the complete line 


of International Trucks —a truck of the 
right size and capacity for every job. They 
are worthy to share International’s un- 
matched record—more heavy-duty Inter- 
nationals purchased for commercial use in 
the last 15 years than any other make. 


And —back of these big haulers stands 
the famous service rendered by Interna- 
tional Truck Dealers and International 
Branches. 


Motor Truck Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL ) 


INTERNATIONAL J7rucks 
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Admiral Pratt’s Notes to the Editors on the Prospects of War and Peace 





Although Admiral 
Pratt retired last 
weekas a full-time 
commentator for 
NEwsweEEK, he re- 
mains as naval 
consultant (see 
FYI). Before he 


set forth his views 
on current world 
problems in a private memorandum for 
the editors. This summed up the judg- 
ments of a man with a lifetime of experi- 
ence in dealing with world developments. 
For that reason, NEwsweEex herewith 
presents excerpts from his views. 


Is there danger of another world war? 
As long as human nature remains what 
it is, there is always the danger, but with 


5 careful handling the prospects of an im- 


mediate world war should be reduced. 

Do the Soviets want war? No, the 
mass of the people do not, particularly a 
war against the United States. Their at- 
titude toward us is one of friendly 
inquisitiveness. 

How about the Soviet Government? 
Nobody knows what its long-term as- 
pirations are. Its immediate intentions 
are easier to read through its: acts. 

What are its immediate intentions? 
Security for the present, repair of the 
damage caused by the war, and building 
so that eventually the U.S.S.R. will be- 
come the most powerful nation on earth. 

When may a break be expected be- 
tween the Anglo-American ideology and 
that of the Soviet Union? When the 
Soviet Union is strong enough to force 
the issue, provided it can be assured of 
holding its own people in line. 


Is the Soviet Union a totalitarian 
form of government? It is at present. 

Are the policies of the Soviet Union 
aggressive? Yes, at present, but super- 
ficially less aggressive than those of Ger- 
many under Hitler. Under the surface, 
however, its infiltrating potentiality is 
greater than that of the Reich. 

Is the Soviet Union’s policy consist- 
ent? In one respect, yes; that is to make 
the Union the most powerful combina- 
tion on earth. In other respects it trims 
its sails to meet the prevailing winds. 

Does the Soviet Union desire the 
friendship of America? Yes, decidedly 
so at present, but on its own terms. 

How are we meeting the conditions 
imposed by the Soviet policy? Up to the 
present we have adopted a laissez-faire 
attitude, which is, however, consistent 
with our past record. We have appar- 
ently not given much thought to Russia’s 


left, Admiral Pratt - 


long-term policy, and its methods for 
achieving it. In the matter of Russia’s 
immediate policies we have lately begun 
to stiffen our backs. 


How do the Soviet’s policies com- 
pare with those of the Anglo-American 
bloc? Superficially they are stronger but 
inherently they are weaker. Slapdash 
though our policies may be, they have 
the virtue of consistency at home and 
abroad. We are trusted more and feared 
less than the Soviet Union, though at 
present less respected outwardly. In 
time, when Britain’s colonial problems 
are settled, its line of conduct and ours 
should tend to merge. 

What is the most potent international 
policy today? The open door. 

Why? Because free intercourse be- 
tween different peoples follows the trade 
routes and free intercourse between dif- 
ferent peoples has a stabilizing quality 
in averting war when those peoples also 
trust each other. 

Is there a need for an Anglo-Ameri- 
can military alliance now? Not now, but 
there is a need for a better understand- 
ing of each other’s problems and a will- 
ingness to help each other. In case war 
clouds threaten, we will always be on 
the same side. Our basic ideologies are 
the same. 

Should disarmament be preached and 
practiced now? Certainly not in the 
Anglo-American bloc. The times are too 
dangerous. 

If disarmament takes place where 
should it be effected first? In the military 
bloc. Great military power, especially in 
nations tainted with aggressive tenden- 
cies, is always a danger. Sea power is 
not as dangerous, for its tendencies are 
more liberal. When military disarma- 
ment has been arranged satisfactori- 
ly, then air and sea power can be 
scaled down to match. But to attempt 
to scale down air and sea power first 


as a good example would be disastrous. 


It was tried once. with sea power and 
didn’t work. 

Will atomic energy destroy sea pow- 
er? No, not unless the rest of the world 
goes with it. The sea is one of the great- 
est avenues of trade. To close that ave- 
nue would invite chaos the world over. 

Has the Soviet Union a right to sea 
power on terms of equality with Britain 
and the United States? Theoretically it 
has every right. Practically the accumu- 
lation of military, sea, and air power by 
one great nation, especially one that has 
immense potential reserve power and is 
itself located adjacent to one of the 
world’s sore spots, is always a war threat. 

Can any nation hope to be predom- 
inant in all three service arms? Yes, 
America did it in the recent war but 


could continue this status only on a war 
basis, and then only for a limited period 
without great detriment to the economic 
structure, for the natural avenues of 
trade are devoted entirely to war ma- 
terial, a great part of which is waste 
material once the war is over. Russia 
under a totalitarian regime might main- 
tain a predominant war status longer 
than either Britain or America, but it 
also must rely on the sea routes for trade 
and supplies. Russia’s land conquests 
stop when they reach the sea, and no 
matter how great the military conquests 
and the industrial empire it builds, it 
will be susceptible to destruction from 
the air, as was Hitler’s. 

Could Russia have access to the great 
ocean avenues of trade without the de- 
mands it is now making? Yes, in a de- 
gree, under a liberal interpretation of 
President Wilson’s principle of “Free- 
dom of the Seas.” 

Is the present world condition one of 
revolution? Not yet. The trend is toward 
world revolution. On the part of the 
Anglo-American bloc the trend is against 
world revolution by an attempt to re- 
adjust older and outworn policies. Be- 
hind the cloak of secrecy we do not 
know yet whether the Soviet Union fa- 
vors world revolution or not. 


Should war unfortunately happen 
within a short period, what would be its 
effect and who would win it? The entire 
continent of Europe would probably be 
overrun as in Hitler’s time. Russia would 
be the great reservoir of supply, but its 
economic development might de- 
layed by years. Britain, guarded by sea 
and air power, would probably stand. 
In the long run the Anglo-American bloc 
would probably win through sea and air 
power, possibly aided by revolutionary 
movements within the overrun countries. 

Is the present policy in the use of 
atomic energy as an instrument of war 
wise or unwise? This can be only a per- 
sonal opinion. However, the bombing of 
Hiroshima without a previous .warning 
does lay America open to the charge of 
adopting a Hitler strategy. And we did 
miss a great opportunity for taking a 
leading world position when we failed 
to renounce the use of atomic energy as 
an instrument of war except in retalia- 
tion. We would have had the world with 
us in this stand and had Russia stood 
out, it might have been looked upon as 
an outcast. Under the present policy, 
whether we hold the secret of its use or 
share it with the UNO, atomic power is 
still a war threat. If the secret goes to 
the UNO, it won’t be kept long. Weak 
Japan took a braver course recently in 
renouncing war as an instrument of 
international policy. 
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was counting men last night 


There they were jumping the fence 
pretty as you please, oodles of men. 
But one big lug wouldn't go over. He 
stalled the whole show, and then | 
woke up. 


789,160* women can have a lot of 
dreams and buy a lot of merchan- 
dise to help make those dreams come 


true. Dresses, hats, shoes, cosmetics, . 


baby clothes, household things, cars, 
and you take the list from here. 


@ - 


You'll find these buying-minded 
women in Philadelphia, also a full 
complement of children, adolescents, 
and menfolk; all of them with an 
incomparable variety of dreams and 
wants. 

In short, Philadelphia is quite a 
market and has the distinction 
withal of being probably the easi- 
est big market to tap with a sales 


_ message. Significant reason for this is 


that 4 out of 5 of the Philadelphia 


families daily read one newspaper. 


It’s The Bulletin, largest evening 
newspaper in America. It has a cir- 
culation of more than 600,000 in 
this third largest U.S. city. It is, as 
you can see, the regular shopping 
guide of a vast market. 

*Philadelphia and its natural trading area. 


In Philadelphia—nearly everybody reads" 


The Bulletin 
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THE COUNCIL: A Good Start After a Storm 


In London last December the ancient 
quarrels of the tired old world across the 
Channel sat upon the shoulders of the 
United Nations like a fog rolling up the 
Thames. In the rfoble, threadbare British 
capital the voice of the United States 
seemed muted, and the leaderless Security 
Council floundered through dispute after 
dispute in its first session. 

Now the scene had changed. On the 
morning of March 25 the sooty New York 
mist scarcely veiled the skyscraper sym- 
bols of American power. Delegates to the 
second session of the Security Council 
drove north through Manhattan streets 
following little United Nations signs that 
pointed the way to the UNO’s new 
American home. Outside the Hunter 
College gymnasium stood a guard of 
United States Marines, America’s proud- 
est warriors. And in the days preceding 
the meeting, the United States had 
spoken with a new determination and 
authority on the chief issue facing the 
Security Council—Iran. | 

It was against this background—and a 
smell of wet*paint in the converted 
gymnasium—that Dr. Quo Tai-chi of 
China, chairman of the Security Council 
for the next month, called it into session 
at 2:30 on Monday afternoon. For the 
record at least the Russians had backed 
down on their dispute with Iran and an- 


At home in the Bronx: In an atmosphere of amity the Security Council begins its work : 


nounced that their troops would be with- 
drawn completely from that country with- 
in five or six weeks. Thus Iran auto- 
matically assumed a less explosive place 
on the agenda. 


Secretary of State James F. Bymes, 


who had come to New York especially to 
head the American delegation during dis- 
cussions on Iran, simply welcomed the 
UNO to its home in America. So did 
President Truman in a special message to 
the Council. Previously Generalissimo 
Stalin had issued a strong statement of 
support for the UNO in the form of a 
letter in reply to questions by Eddy Gil- 
more, Associated Press correspondent in 
Moscow. “The strength of this organiza- 
tion consists in that it is based on the 


principle of equality of states and not on. 


the domination of one state over others,” 
Stalin said. His words were aimed at 
American public opinion and constituted 
part of the conciliatory attitude adopted 
by the Soviet Union toward the United 
States. But they also brought a wave of 
relief to the Russian people after the 
virtual war scare that followed Winston 
Churchill’s Fulton speech. 

The Oriental Wonders: A week of 
confused maneuvering preceded the UNO 
meeting. The United States and Russia 
stood out as the chief maneuverers. First of 
all, the Soviets requested that the Secur- 


ity Council meeting be postponed until 
April 10. The reason seemed to be that 
Moscow wanted more time to bring pres- 
sure on the weak and vacillating Iranian 
Government: However, the United States 
had already moved to put Iran at the head 
of the agenda. Thereupon, Hussein Ala, 
Iranian Ambassador to Washington, asked 
for no postponement because “further de- 
lays would inevitably result in increased 
harm to the interests of Iran.” President 
Truman himself backed up the March 25 
date. The Russians quietly dropped the 
subject. , 

Meanwhile, in remote Iran the won- 
ders of Oriental diplomacy continued to 
unfold. The term of the troublesome 
Majlis (Parliament) had expired and so 
it was out of the way. A new Russian 
Ambassador, Ivan V. Sadchikoff, arrived 
in Teheran fresh from Moscow. There- 
upon Premier Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh 
announced. that he was “sure a satisfac- 
tory solution, one way or another, will be 
found” to the dispute with Russia. He 
publicly said that Ambassador Ala had 
not been authorized to ask for the inclu- 
sion of Iran’s case on the Security Coun- 
cil agenda. But privately, the aged Pre- 


‘ mier, who took a verbal beating from the 


Russians during his recent trip to Mos- 
cow, told American representatives that 
he fully supported Ala. He was apparent- 
ly not informed in advance~of the hasty 
Russian announcement of the withdrawal 
of their troops. 

These new developments in Iran 
changed the strategy of the United States 
and Britain in dealing with the Iranian 
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PAYLOADS... 


Every operator knows there’s profit in two-way air 
freight. You need payloads coming and going—and 
a cargo plane versatile enough to handle all types 


of products whether they be heavy machinery or 
perishable goods. 


Operating ‘‘B F B” (By Flying Boxcar*) provides 
exactly that opportunity. The Fairchild Packet, 
known as the Flying Boxcar, is a -plane that can 
take up to 9 tons of practically any cargo the coun- 
try has to offer. And it can speed this cargo to desti- 
nation at costs that challenge the rate structures of 
other types of transportation. 


| ameFAIRCHILD 


Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. e 


ENGINE 


Fairchild Personal Pianes Division, Dallas, Texas e 


AND 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdole, L. |. ° 
Subsidiary: Al-Fin Corporation, Jamaica, b. 1, N.Y. 
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The Packet was designed to carry weapons or 
vehicles, paratroops, supplies or wounded. Its versa- 
tility has been tested and proved by the Army 
Air Forces. 

The Flying Boxcar can lend this versatility to 
peacetime commerce. Easily and swiftly loaded, at 
home on average-sized airports, smoothly efficient 
in flight, it carries in its unobstructed interior 
cargo that no other transport can handle. 

With Fairchild’s traditional “touch of tomorrow 
in the planes of today,” the Packet makes possible 
everyday acceptability of air freight as a swift and 
economical means of transportation. 


AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


Duramold Division, Jamestown, N.Y. 
Affiliates Stratos Corporation, Babylon, L. 1., N.¥e, 
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Executive power of the United Nations to preserve peace and, 
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if necessary, enforce it. 
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The machinery of the UNO stands ready to function as test cases arise to put it to trial 


dispute before the Security Council. But 
three essential facts remained to be dealt 
with: (1) the Soviet Union had violated 
the 1942 Russian-British treaty by keep- 
ing its troops in Iran after March 2; (2) 
any agreement between Iran and the 
Soviet Union had to be reported to the 
Council; (8) Washington and London 
are prepared to refuse to recognize agree- 
ments reached under duress. 


Significance-— 


The Soviet Union’s partial backdown 
over Iran got the UNO off to a good 
start and indicated a disinclination—quite 
possibly dictated by the misgivings of the 
average Russian—to face a showdown 
with the United States at this time. The 
American policy of acting forcefully 
through the UNO had demonstrated its 
value. These were the hopeful factors. 
But beneath the surface, there was little 
evidence that Russia intended to abandon 
its forceful tactics. Because of this un- 
certainty, Secretary Byrnes again pressed 
for a Big Three meeting with Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin and Foreign Min- 
ister Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff. 

In the Security Council itself the Rus- 
sians had many ways of replying to 
action on Iran. One obvious measure was 
to press for extension of the veto power 
to include the right of a major power to 


veto even the discussion of a problem. 
Another was to raise such questions as 
Spain as a backfire. Moreover, the Soviet 
press, for example, has carried an item 
saying that Cuba would protest against 
the presence of American troops there. 
Moscow might ask the Council to investi- 
gate this “menace to world peace.” But 
whatever the formal outcome of the UNO 
issue, many Washington observers 
thought that Iran had been pulled into 
the Soviet sphere of influence. 


Pa 


UNITY: The Prayers 


Paris and London looked to the UNO 
with mixed expectations. NEWSWEEK'S 
Paris bureau cabled: 

“From the inception of the UNO the 
French Government and public applaud- 
ed it and hoped for its success. Behind this 
attitude, however, profound skepticism 
pervaded the government, press, and pub- 
lic. The basis of the skepticism: The 
French mind, somberly preoccupied with 
the ancient problem of protecting France 
against the German menace, sought se- 
curity in its traditional way—protective al- 
liances. French belief in alliances reached 
its peak with Charles de Gaulle’s Moscow 
visit and the signing of the Franco-Rus- 
sian treaty in 1944. 


“For a considerable time after the con- 
clusion of the Russian alliance the French 
pone encouraged the thought in the pub- 

c mind that whereas the Kremlin sup- 
ported France’s interests at Big Three 
conferences, the United States was 
thwarting French aspirations. Thus not a 
single French newspaper carried the 
news, at that time, that it was Russia 
which stymied French efforts to become 
a sponsoring power at San Francisco. But 
what the government knew all along, 
the press finally printed and the public 
believed: The real obstruction was Russia 
—and here came an evolution in the 
French attitude toward the UNO. 

“With only the Communists justifying 
the Russian attitude, all others from So- 
cialists rightward understood that the 
Russian alliance meant little for France and 


help must come from the United States. | 
This, plus the realization that the old sys- | 


tem of protective alliances was doomed, | 
turned the French from perfunctory to 
genuine enthusiasm and hope for the 
UNO. But this change of heart did not 
mean the French had abandoned their - 
skepticism. The average Frenchman’s atti- 
tude today is: “I hope ardently, but remem- 
bering the League of Nations I'll need to 
be convinced that the UNO will work’.” 
NEwsweEExk’s London bureau cabled: 
“Because sanity dictates making the 
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Fresh as Tomorrow’s Sunrise 


OUR FRESH FRUIT SALADS have 
a “thousand-mile dressing.” 
And fresh vegetables, too, 
travel from every part of the 
- country to everywhere—at the 
- (peak of their flavor and nourish- 
“ment value. 


: The distribution system that 
~ makes this possible, makes our 
daily diet the best balanced 


in the world, makes us the 
healthiest people. 


Trucks play many parts in per- 
forming this vital public service 
—because all fruits and vege- 
tables that go to market, go all 
or part of the way 
by trucks that must 


Maintain rigid 


time schedules. In 


. FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 


this field, as in so many in which 
dependability and economy 
are the basis for preference, 
White Super Power Trucks 
are the choice of the leaders. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY . 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 








What industry needs today 


Combining both motor control and safety switch in one 
compact unit, Cutler-Hammer Combination Starters solve 
many of the space problems which are met in relocating 
machines for today’s widespread changes in production. 


Cutler-Hammer Combination Starters not only bring the 
trouble-saving dependability of such famous features in the 
motor control as dust-safe vertical contacts and eutectic 
alloy overload protection but safety switches built to the 
same high standard of engineering excellence. 





A new Cutler-Hammer Combination Starter can save hours 
of time against moving, reconditioning, remounting, and 
rewiring the separate motor control and safety switch units 
used before ... and usually costs less than saving the old units. 


Reorganizing the production facilities of a factory is always 
a race against time. Markets are calling. Workers are wait- 
ing. It is in this very situation today that alert executives 
and electrical supervisors are finding Cutler-Hammer Com- 
bination Starters a timely answer to some of their most 
pressing problems. On machines being relocated, these 
starters that combine both motor control and safety switch 
in one compact unit can save hours of time against moving, 
reconditioning, remounting, and rewiring the separate 
motor control and safety switch units previously used. 
Being so compact, they solve many of the space problems 
met in relocating machines. Being new equipment, they 
save delays in resuming and maintaining production. And, 
being Cutler-Hammer Combination Starters, they assure 
years of completely dependable performance as both safety 
switch and motor control are built to. the same high 
standard of engineering excellence. Cutler-Hammer Com- 
bination Starters (Bulletin 9589) are available in a full 
range of sizes to meet your requirements and are carried 
in stock by recognized electrical wholesalers everywhere: 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1416 St. Paul Avenue, Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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attempt, the British went to New York 
determined to. do everything possible to 
make the UNO succeed. But Whitehall 
doesn’t look at the Bronx with unlimited 
enthusiasm. If there’s little sign of Big 
Three unity outside the UNO, how can 
there be within? What guarantee is there 
the second session of the Security Council 
won't be used by Russia to drag out all 
the old accusations against Britain? 
“There’s more realistic, widespread 
interest and support for the UNO than 
there was for the old League. The Eng- 
lishman knows something of war—enough 
to hate it but not to fear it as much as he 
did in 1939, before the blitz. The atom 
bomb bothers him less than it does the 
' American since the Englishman sees it 
essentially as just another bomb which 
might kill him personally. In fact, observ- 
ers see something of a death urge here. 
A typical comment: ‘It’s too awful to think 
of another war—but the advantage of the 
atom bomb is we'd all die together. It’s 
facing danger alone that’s so terrible. If 
you've got a bottle of whisky and your 
friends with you, then it isn’t so bad’.” 


ror 


CAPITOL: Epistle 


The tinsmith finished the black steel 
ballot box to be used by members of the 
Security Council and delivered it to the 
UNO. Inside was a note, written in a 
firm, clear handwriting on cheap paper: 

“May I, who have had the privilege of 
fabricating this ballot box, cast the first 
vote? ‘ 

“May God be with every member of 
the United Nations Organization, and 
through your noble efforts, bring lasting 
peace to us all—all over the world.” 

It was signed Paul Antonio. Someone 
called his employers to ask about An- 
tonio. “He’s just a tinsmith,” they said. 


Salle du Conseil, Nee Gym 


The ugly duckling put on fine feathers 
at Hunter College in the Bronx last week. 
Even the doorman reflected new dignity 
as he boomed out names for the waiting 
chauffeurs. In two weeks a girls’ gymna- 
sium had been transformed into the 
world’s No. 1 conference chamber with 
3,000 yards of drapery and 12,000 square 
yards of hard-to-find carpet. 

Gone with another international age 
are the gilt ceilings and marble corridors 
of Geneva. Instead buff, tan, and light 
rose lighten the Salle du Conseil. The 
semicircular Security Council table with 
its eleven seats stands at one end. An 
amphitheater arrangement of seats and 
broad aisles ranges out from this focal 
point. Above, in a glassed-in mezzanine 
balcony, sit radio men and photographers 
—seen but not heard. Lighting is indirect 
and soft. Beige sailcloth hangs in folds 
from a ceiling once laced with trapeze 
ropes and steel bars. Paneled walls of 
Mexican mahogany, broken in rounded 
waves for acoustical reasons, give that 
UNO feeling of height and airiness. 











It Happened Before 


As the second session of the 
United Nations Security Council 
began its deliberations in New York 
City this week, some remembered 
what happened in 1776: 


The members of the Second Con- 

tinental Congress were, on the 
whole, men of unusual ability, but 
they were hampered greatly by the 
vagueness of their authority. It was 
really not a Congress but a confer- 
ence of ambassadors. The states 
valued their own sovereignty and 
maintained it tenaciously. Congress 
possessed very little of the common 
attributes of a governing parlia- 
ment. , 
Under such deadening limita- 
tions a weaker body of men could 
not have carried on . . . at all. But 
the Second Contineptal Congress 
held on stubbornly, exceeding its 
powers and assuming authority. 
They were like men walking in a 
dense fog, not knowing whether 
they are on the right road... 

The United States did not yet 
exist. The colonies had become 
thirteen small countries in a row, 
all facing the Atlantic. They were 
held together, in a fashion, by a 
“league of friendship between 
states,” which had its material em- 
bodiment in a document called the 
Articles of Confederation. 

When the Confederation was 
born the grim midwife was Local 
Jealousies. As a consequence, the 
infant was frightfully deformed, 
emasculated, and anemic. At the 
thought of centralized power every 
state was scared half out of its wits 

. and among the weaker mem- 
bers there was a burning fear that 
the whole combination would be 
controlled by Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. 
All of them wanted mutual protec- 
tion, but not one of them was will- 
ing to give up anything. States’ 
rights was a kind of political re- 
ligion. Each state demanded a vot- 
ing equality . . . All the representa- 
tives of a state would get together 
and decide among themselves what 
the state’s attitude should be. Each 
state cast one vote . . . The state rule 
did not apply to members speeches; 
anybody could express himself ac- 
cording to his convictions . . . 

Dimly the idea of the United 
States as a nation, with Congress as 
a sovereign L giege body, came 
into the minds of men. It was des- 
tined to grow silently for years be- 
fore it matured. 


The paragraphs above are from 
A New American History, by W. E. 
Woodward. 


— 
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ATOM: Watchdog Baruch 


Looking for a safe and sane delegate to 
represent the United States on the UNO’s 
twelve-man Atomic Energy Commission, 
President Truman hit on Bernard Baruch, 
elder statesman and park-bench sage of 
Washington’s Lafayette Square. Assum- 
ing Senate approval of his appointment, 
Baruch chose his four “alternates and co- 
workers”: 

@ John Hancock, Wali Street banker who 
worked with Baruch on the government's 


_rubber conservation program. 


€ Herbert Bayard Swope, the elegant, 
anecdotal journalist and racing fan, .’a 
personal friend of Baruch since the days 
when they served together on the War 
Industries Board of the first world war. 
@ Ferdinand Eberstadt, New York in- 
vestment banker, lawyer, and former 
WPB vice chairman. 

@ Fred Searles Jr., New York mining en- 
gineer and wartime dollar-a-year man, 
now consultant to Secretary of State 
Byrnes. 

For scientific guidance, Baruch ex- 
pected to lean on President James B. 
Conant of Harvard, Dr. Vannevar Bush, 
who headed the Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, and Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton, Washington University 
chancellor. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
will advise on matters dealing with the 
production of atomic energy. Baruch’s 
explanation of his choice of assistants: 
“You know I never do any work myself.” 


oJ 


HOUSING: Topper Than Top . 


Maj. Charles W. Lange of the Real Es- 
tate Board of New York got one of UNO’s 
toughest assignments: To find housing 
for 2,000 permanent UNO employes in 
the New York metropolitan area. One 
man slipped into Lange’s office, whis- 
pered that he had 35 apartments to offer 
and asked that their location be consid- 
ered more secret than top secret. 


Hoo? 


Secretary General Trygve Lie called a 
meeting of his staff last week at UNO 
headquarters, 610 Fifth Avenue. Some- 
one phoned Victor Chi-tsai Hoo and told 
him to come “to 610.” Dr. Hoo, a diplo- 
matic cosmopolite, hurried along to Room 
610 in the Waldorf-Astoria. There he 
rang the doorbell and waited. When a 
woman answered, all he could see beyond 
her was a bedroom. Hoo began to won- 
der. But the woman said she was glad 
to see him and to come on in. Before 
he could answer she had turned away 
and disappeared into an adjoining room. 
She reappeared shortly and handed him 
a bundle of laundry. 

Dr. Hoo smiled then and said to her: 
“Madam, I’m afraid there has been a 
slight misunderstanding. In your country 
many Chinamen are laundrymen, but not 
all Chinamen are laundrymen. I think 
I'm in the wrong room.” 
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FOOD: Hand of Politics Weighs on the Starving 


“Here’s how I see my job,” said Her- 
bert Hoover in Paris last week. “After the 
last war I directed food supplies for a 
large part of Europe. Now I've been 
called back again like an old family doc- 
tor.” 

Thus former President Hoover and his 
famine committee began their survey of 
the drastic food scarcities. The mere phys- 
ical problem of preventing starvation 
loomed even larger than after the first 
world war.® In Paris, for example, Hoover 
watched 300 people shuffle into a distri- 
bution center to receive only a cupful of 

tato gruel and a quarter of a pound of 
Cosas each. He arrived in Rome from 
Paris as news came of a food riot in 
Messina, in which one person was killed 
and 26 were wounded. And in Germany 
people collapsed by the dozen in the 
streets of Hamburg. 

As an old family doctor to Europe, 
Hoover and the many others sincerely 
interested in implementing freedom with 
food were also bound to run straight up 
against the hard fact that food itself has 
become one of the most powerful of po- 
litical weapons. Now the politics of 
food grew complex and bitter. In Ger- 
many the Russians for the moment at 
least refused to consider cutting the ra- 
tions in their zone of occupation, at a 





_ *For_an opinion, see Ernest K. Lindley’s Wash- 
ington Tides, page 25. 
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time when the British and American 
zones had to restrict the German diet 
severely, 

The best example of food politics oc- 
curred in France. French Communists 
had suggested that France should request 
wheat supplies from Russia. Three weeks 
ago the Soviets notified the French that 
they would make available in Odessa, 
Batum, and Novorossisk 400,000 tons of 
wheat and 100,000 tons of barley. The 
grain was to be paid for by France and 
shipped in vessels provided by it. When 
the Russians undertook to have 100,000 
tons of the grain at dockside by April 15, 
the French requested the War Shipping 
Administration to assign that amount of 
tonnage to the ports to load it as it 
came in. . 

The Grain Game: Three Liberty 
ships were assigned to begin the task at 
Odessa. On March 20, however, Comdr. 
John Harshaw reported that no grain had 
appeared. The next day the WSA in- 
structed Harshaw to have his ships load 
manganese instead. Thereupon Harshaw 
reported that pun was then coming in 
at the rate of 1,500 tons a day.+ The 
French hope that by mid-April the Lib- 
erty ships plus seven vessels of their own 
and two Russian ships will move 60,000 
tons of grain. 

This amount, however, was short of 
that originally promised by Russia. Fur- 


International 


‘could. The 


-year; (2) 


thermore, the French Communists had 
apparently made the suggestion in order 
to gain what political advantage they 
United States in effect 
called this bluff (1) by promptly pro- 
viding the ships to transport the grain, 
and (2) by inviting the Soviet Union to 
join in contributing to the world grain 
pool since the offer to France indicated 
it had a surplus. 
The politics of food was ‘strongly re- 
flected at the UNRRA meeting in Atlan- 
tic City. There the chief Polish delegate, 
Jan Stanczyk, charged that the British 
were using UNRRA food to maintain 
anti-Polish groups in Germany. To deal 
with such.questions as this—and the vast 
job of running UNRRA until it expires 
next Jan. 1—the organization chose a new 
head, former Mayor Fiorello H. La Guar- 


-dia of New York. The UNRRA delegates 


heard Herbert Lehman, previous director 
who recently resigned, proclaim: (1) that 
the food problem would not end _ this 
at Europe faced worse short- 
ages next year than this. year, and (3) 
that food-producing countries, principally 
the United States, should reinstitute ra- 
tioning. : 
Significance-— 

The fundamental in the “politics of 


food” is the knowledge that starving peo- . 


ple are ripe for disorders and desperate 
adventures. This, plus the -humanitarian 


consideration, undoubtedly moved the 
United States to offer ships for the Rus- 
sian grain, regardless of such capital as 
— Communists were apt to make 
of it. 

The political implications of the world 





Herbert Hoover arrives in Paris as “family doctor” to a hungry Europe; a child refusing dried apricots 
from Australia epitomizes Britain’s boredom with rationed food 
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food crisis show more signs of increasin 

than decreasing. One fruitful source o 

future conflict can lie in the fact that 
UNBRRA food shipments, largely from the 
United States, have poured into Eastern 
Europe where Soviet-dlominated govern- 
ments prevail. The Russian gesture of 
offering food to France only brought to 
a head dissatisfaction in non-Soviet 
countries over the support given Soviet- 
dominated regimes by supplying their 
needs from UNRRA. 

To some extent the political upheav- 
als which followed the war contributed 
to the food shortage. The shortage of 
food in Germany, for example, can be 
traced back to the Potsdam decision by 
which the greatest food-producing areas 
of the Reich were awarded to Poland. In 
Austria the Red Army has attempted to 
take a of the ange? pe lan — 
zone of occupation, while expecting the 
UNRRA to feed the local population. In 
France faulty estimates of the amount of 
grain available were made because the 
French statistical services were ruined by 
the purge of Vichyites. In Korea politi- 
cally dictated price maladjustments have 
caused farmers to hoard their grain. And 
in Japan the introduction of democracy 
rules out the forced rice collections for- 
merly made and thus insures a food crisis 
for the urban population. 


_GERMANY: Stolen Bread 


Spring came to the British zone of 
Germany last week. So did the specter 
the British have dreaded all through the 
winter months—starvation. On the even- 
ing of March 20, German women stormed 
into the still-gutted streets of Hamburg. 
They crashed into food shops, stuffed 
loaves of bread and sacks of flour 
into their market baskets, and 
fled. In the Tiefstack railway 
yards 200 women wrenched open 
the doors of food cars and seized 
bags of oats. In the state railway 
machine shops two days later 33 
workmen collapsed from hunger. 
The Hamburg broadcasting sta- 
tion planned to cut down pro- 
grams because it could no longer 
give employes their one free 
meal a day. 

Four weeks ago the British 
had been obliged to cut rations 
to 1,050 calories a day—starva- 
tion level. Last week’s scenes in 
Hamburg represented only the 
beginning of what is bound to 
occur when starvation really sets 
in. One British officer predicted 
that conditions would be worse 
than in the Netherlands last year 
“when people were collapsing 

around one.” He noted many 
people showed “the first signs of 
starvation—yellow faces and de- 
jection.” In the Ruhr the new 
diet produced a gradual slow- 
down in production of the coal 
on which all Europe depends. 
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per cent strength, light agricultural trac- 


In Hamburg the British were able to 
quell the food riots with a few shots and 
the presence of a few armored cars. But 
they foresee more serious trouble. So do 
authorities in the American zone. There, 
rations may be cut to the starvation diet 
of 920 calories a day. With between 
800,000 and 900,000 unemployed in the 
American zone, officials fear the long-ex- 
pected rise of a German underground. 


Verboten 


Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, American 
Military Government chief in Germany, 
last week announced a basic four-power 
agreement on the Reich’s future—an 
agreement on what Germany will and will 
not be permitted to manufacture. 

Under the plan Germany will be en- 
ay prohibited from manufacturing or 
producing: war materials, seagoing ships 
except small fishing vessels, primary alu- 
minum, llium and vanadium pro- 
duced from Thomas slags, radioactive 
materials, hydrogen peroxide above 50 
per cent strength, radio transmitting 
equipment, heavy agricultural tractors, 
and heavy machine tools. 

Germany will be allowed to produce 
conditionally: synthetic gas, rubber, and 
ball bearings—until adequate imports of 
these items are available; television recep- 
tion equipment—in specific factories un- 
der direct Allied supervision; and syn- 
thetic ammonia— tik German exports are 
available to pay for the import of nitrates. 

Germany may produce freely to the 
extent of peacetime requirements: light 
machine tools, heavy machinery including 
Diesel engines, locomotives, and stand- 
ard-gauge rolling stock, chemicals includ- 
ing sulphuric acid, chlorine, calcium car- 


bide, and hydrogen peroxide below 50 





Kurds in revolt worry four small countries 


” 


tors, heavy: construction equipment in- 
cluding heavy cranes and multiple-bucket 
excavators, radio receiving sets, automo- 
biles, trucks, buses, and raw optical glass. 


Sa 


THE KURDS: History's Goad 

In the deep valleys of Soviet-controlled 
Southern Azerbaijan, 3,000 Kurdish 
tribesmen crawled out of their snow- 
mantled winter dugouts. Then they sur- 
rounded four Iranian garrisons and raised 
the standard of a free Kurdish republic. 
Premier Ahmad Ghavam Saltaneh of 
Iran promptly sent several light bombers 
armed with machine guns against the 
rebels. But heavy snows and floods stalled 
effective reinforcements while the moun- 


tains provided concealment from planes. — 


Thus one of the most obscure of the 
Middle East’s obscure races reappeared 
—this time on a spot where history was 
being made by Soviet moves. There was 
no direct evidence that the Russians had 
inspired the Kurdish rising. But the So- 
viet radio at Tabriz promptly began 
broadcasts in Kurdish. Furthermore, the 
leaders of the revolt, refugees from previ- 
ous Kurdish - insurrections, came from 
Soviet-controlled Azerbaijan. 

The Fighting Failures: For 40 cen- 
turies of recorded history, the Kurds, 
who now number about 3,000,000, have 
pitched their black tents in a rugged, 
mountainous region which spills over 
Iran, Iraq, Turkey, and Syria. As in Bibli- 
cal times, their scant living comes from 
cattle, goats, and horses. Many conquer- 
ors have tried, without success to stamp 
out the distinctive Kurdish language and 
customs. 

Hot-tempered and violent, the Kurds 
are never slow to fight, but not 
in centuries have they won an 
important victory. In 606 B.C. 
they helped the Persians sack the 
Biblical city of Nineveh. During 
the Crusades, their famous lead- 
er Saladin was the toughest op- 
ponent of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted. Yet in modern timés, 
each revolt has ended in disaster. 
Only the 20,000 Kurds in the 
Soviet Republic of Armenia have 
won tolerance for their language 
and customs. 

As a result, the Kurds can now 
be used as a disruptive force 
against the countries in the path 
of Russian éxpansion. The 500,- 
000 Kurds-in Iran add to the 
troubles of the weak Iranian 
Army. In Iraq some of the 800,- 
000 Kurds have revolted before. 
Many of them work in the Mosul 
oil fields. In Syria, the Kurds 
constitute an embarrassing mi- 
nority. But those with the bit- 
terest grievance are the 1,500,- 
000 Kurds in Turkey. And their 
strategic position along the 
frontier could sabotage the na- 
tional defense. ~ 
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PARIS: Dr. Bluebeard’s Defense 


The three middle-aged judges careful- 
ly lifted their long red velvet robes and 
picked their way around the puddles in 
the courtyard of 21 Rue Le Sueur. Pre- 
ceding them went another threesome— 
two gardes mobiles and between them, 
manacled at both wrists, the dapper fig- 
ure of Paris’s most spectacular criminal 
for years past. : 

Dr. Marcel Petiot paused for a mo- 
nent, his overcoat collar turned up against 
the rain, looking in silence at a house he 
had not seen for two years. Now the once 
magnificent Hétel Particulier was shabby 
and unkempt. Its windows were boarded 
up; its shutters creaked in the wind; its 
wide paved courtyard was littered with 
rubble, rusted tools, and torn papers and 
overgrown with moss. Petiot looked back 
at the hundreds of newspapermen, pho- 
tographers, policemen, jurists, lawyers, 
and judges who filled the barricaded 
street, at neighbors hanging out of win- 
dows and screaming abuse, at a crowd of 
spectators buffeting the barricades. Then 
he turned toward the house and with his 
two guards entered the wide glass doors. 

Out of the Night: The last time 
ry Petiot saw his gray-stone home was on 
March 11, 1944. Then police, called by 
neighbors to investigate a fire, broke in 
and found human bones, matted hair, and 
bits of half-burned bodies in and around 
the furnace in the cellar. While the agents 
were poking around the house and court- 
yard, a man bicycled up in the darkness 
and said he was Dr. Petiot. Questioned 
about the remains, he explained confi- 
dentially that he was_a member of the 
resistance and that the bones were those 
of German. Gestapo agents. Then he 
hopped back on his bicycle and disap- 
peared into the night. 
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Not until eight months later, two 
months after the liberation of Paris, did 
the police again catch up with Petiot— 
wearing a full black beard and a black 
mustaché curled at the ends—in a Paris 
Métro station. He was arrested and jailed. 
Last week in the Palais de Justice he fi- 
nally came to trial. 

Now as part evidence for the trial, the 
slight, well-dressed little doctor, minus 
mustache and beard, led the judges, jur- 
ists, and lawyers through the charnel 
house in which he is supposed to have 
murdered at least 27 mén, women, and 
children who were fleeing from the Nazis. 
Arguing with the judges all the way, Pe- 
tiot guided the court to the “Triangular 
Room,” a cul-de-sac at the end of the cor- 


_ ridor with a heavy door that could snap 


shut after the hapless victim was inside. 
The state contends most of the victims 
died in this tiny room while Petiot glee- 
fully watched their last agonies through 
a peephole. Next, Petiot took the judges 
to a garage where the bodies were alleg- 
edly buried in quicklime pits. After that 
he conducted them to the cellar to ex- 
amine the furnace where the half-burned 
corpses were found. 

The people the maniacal, hollow-eyed 
doctor is sup to have murdered 
from 1941 through 1943 have not been 
well identified as yet. According to the 
64-page indictment, there were fifteen 
Jewish fugitives, including several chil- 
dren, four procurers, and their four mis- 
tresses, plus three odd characters named 
in the trial as “Francois the Corsican,” 
“Joe the Boxer,” and “Adrian the Basque.” 
The last three are reported to have been 
dope peddlers for Petiot. Fifteen Jews, 
the state contends, were lured to 21 Rue 
Le Sueur with all their money and jewels 
under the pretext that the house was an 
underground station from which they 
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International 


Against a backdrop of suitcases belonging to his victims, Dr. Petiat (right), France’s newest Bluebeard, goes on trial 


would be able to escape from France to 
Spain, Argentina, and freedom. The mo- 
tive for the murders in this case was 
money, but so far no money or jewels 
have been found in Petiot’s possession. ~ 

Murder for France? Petoit’s defense 
—put forward more by himself than by. 
his spectacled, serious young lawyer, 
René Floriot—was that as the leader of a 
deeply secret resistance group called “Fly- 
tox,’* he helped kill only Germans and 
their accomplices—and only for patriotic 
purposes. His answers to the charges were 
ingenious, startling, and sometimes in- 
credible. Twenty-seven murders? No, 
claimed Petiot, 63. Murder for money? 
No, for France. Rich Jews? Traitors, ene- 
my agents, procurers. The triangular 
room? Built for an X-ray cabinet. Peep- 
hole to watch victims die? To observe 
how the patients were taking the treat- 
ment. The high walls around 21 Rue Le 
Sueur to screen your activities from the 
neighbors? No, to keep the neighbors 
from throwing peach pits jn the yard. 
And the bodies found in the garage? Put 
there by my resistance comrades as a joke. 

All the answers sounded reasonable but 
they were vague and evasive. “Where are 
the money and valuables?” asked the 
judge. Petiot shrugged. “I don’t know. 
Perhaps in the suitcases,” indicating a 
ceiling-high pile of suitcases, boxes; and 
bags which stood in the court like un- 
claimed baggage. When Prosecuting At- 
torney Pierre Dupin asked a pointed ques- 
tion the accused could not answer, Petiot 
replied: “You're a good attorney. I con- 

atulate you.” When the judge inquired 
oe he murdered the people he.admits 
killing, he replied sardonically: “You have 
sadistic taste.” And when all the. court 
clamored at him for the names of his so- 





oA popular French insecticide. 
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called resistance companions, he rolled 
back his cuffs in an elegant gesture and 
said he was shielding his comrades. Then 
he added, sanctimoniously: “I am a gen- 
tleman. When I give my word I keep it.” 
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SWEDEN: Adam and Eve 


Ten commandments for Swedish busi- 
nessmen visiting the United States have 
been handed down by the Stockholm 
monthly Adam, the local magazine for 
sophisticates. Some of these cOmmand- 
ments idiomatically translated: (1) Don’t 
be yourself—try to be easy, gay, hail- 
fellow-well-met. (2) Don’t use academic 
English—try to speak as Americans speak. 
(8) Bring your wife if you must, but only 
if she is well dressed, plays bridge, and 
has an expensive-looking fur coat; if she 
hasn’t, buy her one and charge it on the 
expense account—it pays. (4) Don’t tell 
stories you've heard on Eleanor Roosevelt 
—Americans like to tell them themselves 
but don’t like to hear them from foreign- 
ers. (5) Don’t beat your wife so anybody 
sees it or use her as a servant to fetch you 
drinks, etc.—the American wife won't 
stand for it. 
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NORWAY: Tomato Ship 


In Oslo, the vegetable-starved capital 
of Norway, there arrived last week the 
good ship Dicto—with a cargo of toma- 


“toes. This came as a gift from heaven to 


most Norwegians. But to the Communist- 
run stevedores’ union it was only some- 
thing from Spain. Hence the union de- 
clared the tomatoes untouchable. But 
thousands of Oslo housewives, who had 
been praying for vitamin-rich tomatoes, 
formed a spontaneous parade carrying 
posters inscribed: “Who runs this coun- 
try, Riksdag or stevedores?” 

Sweeping past noticeably feeble police 
opposition, they forced their way aboard 
the Dicto and quickly unloaded the to- 
matoes. They met stevedore hecklers with 
shouts of “Why didn’t you strike when 
ordered to unload munitions and arms for 
the Germans?” The stevedores had no 
answer. 

However, the Communists scored the 
next inning. They induced the truck 
drivers’ union to refuse to distribute the 
crates to wholesalers, jobbers, and retail- 
ers. Thereupon the Norwegian Federa- 
tion of Labor condemned the isolated 
action against Franco as futile. And the 
irate women offered to drive the trucks 
themselves to distribute the tomatoes. 


oo 


SPAIN: Behind the Cloak 


The Spanish Government replied last 
week to American charges that it had 
collaborated with the Axis by making 
countercharges of its own. Madrid claimed 
that the United States had drawn up a 
plan for the invasion of Spain in 1948. 
These Spanish allegations uncovered one 











Warning to Tito 


In few of the troubled spots of 
the world do diplomats fear that 
the guns may start going off by 
themselves as much as they do in 
Venezia Giulia, where Trieste is 
located. There weak Anglo-Ameri- 
can forces confront a more power- 
ful and _ intensely nationalistic 
Yugoslav Army. An attempt by the 
eager Yugoslavs to take over Trieste 
would almost certainly bring about 
the clash of arms that so far not 
even the worst of the world’s other 
crises have threatened. 

Last week an American proposal 
for heading off trouble in Trieste 
lay before the Anglo-American 
Combined Chiefs of Staff in Wash- 
ington. The American draft con- 
templated a joint British-American 
warning to Marshal Tito of Yugo- 
slavia against taking unilateral ac- 
tion in Venezia Giulia. The warn- 
ing would be issued by Lt. Gen. 
William D. Morgan, Allied com- 
mander-in-chief of the Méediter- 
ranean area. It would point out—if 
adopted and approved by the 
American and British Govern- 
ments— (1) that American and 
British troops are occupying Venezia 
Giulia in accordance with interna- 
tional agreements to which Tito 
himself was a party, (2) that they 
intend to stay there undisturbed 
until the future of the territory is 
decided, and (8) that any action 
of Tito’s partisans against Allied 
troops will be regarded as an act 
of war against the United States 
and Britain. 

General Morgan would also ex- 
plain to Tito’s representatives that, 
contrary to their complaints ad- 
dressed to the UNO Security Coun- 
cil, there are no Polish exile troops 
§ in Venezia Giulia. It is true, how- 
ever, that a few weeks ago one of 
the British regiments stationed in 
the area, which had fought along- 
side the Poles in Africa and Italy, 
had been given permission to wear 
Polish shoulder patches in recogni- 
tion of the comradeship in arms, 
and this may have given rise to 
Tito’s complaint. 

Morgan is also expected to in- 
sist that individual British soldiers 
who have been kidnapped by the 
Yugoslavs and held for “exchange” 
against Tito’s political opponents 
residing in Venezia Giulia should 
be returned without further delay. 
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of the odd, unfinished chapters of the 
war. This much actually happened: 


In preparing the North African in- 
vasion the Combined Chiefs of Staff, 
fearing a German counterattack via Spain, 
conceived a plan for the invasion of Spain. 
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Soon after the successful landings in 
North Africa a skeleton Army under Gen. 
Mark Clark (later the Fifth Army) was 
organized at Oudjda, “the City of Horrors” 
in French Morocco. The Office of Stra- 
tegic Services thereupon got to work en- 
listing large numbers of dissident Span- 
iards who were given American uniforms 
and arms and trained for infiltration be- 
hind the lines. 

When the plans for the operation were 
abandoned, the Spaniards were let loose 
and began the infiltration of Spain on 
their own. Some were caught in Melilla 
in Spanish Morocco but many actually 
landed at Malaga on the Spanish Coast. 
Presumably under torture, the Spaniards 
disclosed details of the proposed op- 
eration and also the names of most OSS 
agents involved. The Spanish Govern- 
ment addressed several protests to the 
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State Department in 1944, but they have - 


remained unanswered. 

The latest Spanish “disclosure” of the 
plot was not likely to be-answered either. 
If an answer should be necessary it would 
be a very simple one: In view of Franco’s 
willingness to join the Axis, which was 
known to the United States, Washington 
had every right to prepare for it and to 
plan countermoves. 


oom 


YUGOSLAVIA: Chetnik’s End 


When the Nazis swarmed into Yugo- 
slavia in April 1941, Draja Mikhailovich, 
professional soldier and son of Serbian 
peasants, earned world fame as the heroic 
leader of the Chetniks in their guerrilla 
fight against the German aggressors. Less 
than two years later, the Soviet Union 
accused Mikhailovich of Axis collabora- 
tion while his son, calling him a traitor, 
joined the forces of Marshal Tito. 

Deserted and hunted, his forces dis- 
integrated and shattered, Mikhailovich 
went into hiding. On March 13, the Com- 
munist-run Yugoslav Government re- 
vealed last week, he was captured in a 
mountain cave guarded by only eleven 
soldiers, tattered remnants of his once 
large army. Draja Mikhailovich, -erstwhile 
hero, now faces trial and death as a 
traitor. 
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U.S.S.R.: Uncle Mischa Quits 


The face of Mikhail Ivanovitch Ka- 
linin was more familiar to the non-Russian 
world than his job as Chairman of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet. His 
white billy-goat beard and gold-rimmed 
spectacles gave him a fusty-rusty air in 
marked contrast to the grim visages of 
other Russian leaders. But he boasted an 
“Old Bolshevik” record as good as any. 
Leaving his farm home near Moscow, in 
a region that now bears his name, Ka- 
linin became a city worker at 16 and a 
professional revolutionary, sharing the 
common lot of intermittent arrest, im- 
prisonment, and exile. 

To the peasants and workers alike, 
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Kalinin’s job- became as familiar as his 
face. Technically, President of the Soviet 
Union, he carefully cultivated his enor- 
mous popularity as an approachable, sym- 
pathetic front for the state bureaucracy. 
Men and women, sick and poor, came to 
House Kalinin, his old headquarters near 
the Kremlin, to discuss their plight and 
plead for help from “Uncle Mischa.” 

Unlike more awesome officials Kalinin 
could be the subject and victim of a joke. 
A devoted peasant delegation once in- 
spected his unpretentious quarters and 
the simple iron bed he said was his. 
Then they went on a tour of the Kremlin, 
from which a collection of silver and 
china was soon missed. Arrested, the dele- 
gation solved the mystery of the missing 
pieces by telling Kalinin: “Look under 
that old bed you say you sleep on.” 

In office for 27 years, Kalinin probably 
knew, and told his old friend Stalin, more 
about the average Russian’s state of mind 
than any other person in Moscow. But 
his mild blue eyes dimmed and his 
strength failed during the pressing war 
years. Last week at 70 Uncle Mischa 
stepped down, to a ringing ovation from 
the Supreme Soviet. 

The Janitor’s Son: Nikolai M. Shver- 
nik, the husky, black-mustached trade 
unionist who has done much of Kalinin’s 
work recently, succeeded him as chair- 
man of the Presidium, the committee of 
42, which theoretically rules Russia when 
the Supreme Soviet is not in session. The 
genial new president, now 58, looks more 
like a Western European than a Slav. He 
- no claim to a peasant background. 

e son of a St. Petersburg janitor, he 
went to work as a lathe operator at 14, 
and promptly joined the Communist 
party. He got a political start through 
trade-union activity, became chairman of 
the All-Union Committee of ordnance 
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workers during the 1917 revolution, and 


by 1980 rose to Secretary of the All- 


Union Central Council of Trade Unions. 
Later, he was made chairman of the 
Council of Nationalities, one of the two 
chambers of the Supreme Soviet, and vice 
chairman of the Presidium he now heads. 
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BELGIUM: House Divided 


“If you think you can quickly give the 
nation a government . . . stronger and 
based on a stable majority, do not hesi- 
tate to turn us out.” 

The opposition did not hesitate. It held 
Premier Paul-Henri Spaak to a fruitless 
tie in a vote of confidence and returned 
Belgium to where it had been a month 
before—a country without a government. 

“All right, gentlemen,” replied the frus- 
trated Socialist leader and President of 
the UNO Assembly, “what are you going 
to do now?” 

There was no answer. The question 
had plagued Belgium ever since the Feb. 
17 elections divided the Chamber of 
Deputies so evenly that no party could 
muster a clearcut majority to support a 
Cabinet. The Christian Social leader 
August de Schrijver failed to get help 
from the Socialists, Liberals, or Com- 
munists in his first attempt to form a 
government. Spaak then took over the 
job for the Socialists, and after one fail- 
ure finally concocted a Cabinet that hung 
together just long enough to go before 
Parliament for a showdown. When the 
showdown came, two Socialist deputies 
were absent; they had left early to catch 
a train. Without their votes, Spaak lost 
and had to resign. The next attempt 
to create an acceptable Cabinet might 
be made by de Schrijver again, or by 
former Premier Achille van Acker. 


ENGLAND: Stalky Dies 


On March 17 at Torquay in England 
a legendary character died at the age of 
80. He was the famous Stalky of Ki 
ling’s famous “Stalky & Co.”—in real li 
Maj. Gen. Lionel Charles Dunsterville. 
His “Stalky & Co.” companions, McTurk 
(G. C. Beresford) and Beetle (Kipling) 
died before him; the School (the United 
Services College at Westward Hol, Dev- 
onshire) ceased to exist many years ago. 
To his death, Dunsterville stoutly main- 
tained that “Stalky is a character of pure 
fiction” and that Kipling’s book record- 
ed “details of exploits which are purély 


imaginary. 

Endowed’ with the gift of tongues, 
Dunsterville learned most European lan- 
guages and several Asiatic, including 
all the odd patois along India’s North- 
west Frontier. He was a resourceful if 
not imaginative soldier who knew all 
the frontier tribesman’s tricks. In Janu= 
ary 1918, Dunsterville took command of 
an oddly assorted force at Baghdad, 
called it the “Dunsterforce,” marched it 
550 miles to Tiflis, and in a grimly 
picaresque venture bluffed the Turks 
out of taking over Russia’s unprotected 
Baku oilfields. ° 


onal 


GREECE: Ballots in Chaos 


Greece, still tortured by the deep 
political cleavage which caused civil war 
a year ago, ared to go to the polls 
March 81 wi aight hope that the result 
would bring real peace. For the holding 
of the election itself had become another 
bitter issue to aggravate the internal 
conflict. 


The leftist parties of the EAM coalition 
foresaw almost certain defeat. The right, 
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1 HEARD YOU 
THE FIRST TIME! 


*So Inconspicuous 


ie WEARING my new Zenith Hearing Aid 
and I can hear again! 

Yes—I admit it tock me 2 long time to come 
to my senses. For years I thought it was 
strictly my affair if I didn’t wear an aid. 

But when I realized I was penalizing my 
friends, too—forcing them to shout to make 
me hear—I decided my not wearing an aid 
was actually selfish. 

So I tried a Zenith. And I’ve worn it as 
casually as eyeglasses ever since, because its 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are so 
inconspicuous! 

My friends enjoy my company more now 
that they don’t have to shout and repeat 
what they’ve said. And I feel perfectly at 
ease when I’m with them. Smartest thing I 
ever did for myself and my friends was put- 
ting on a Zenith! 
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Hard of hearing? You owe it to yourself, to 
your family and friends to have a free, per- 
sonal demonstration of The New Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid that has helped thou- 
sands! No one presses you to buy. You let 
your own ears decide—adjust the aid to your 
personal hearing needs with the flick of a 
finger. It’s as easy as focusing binoculars. 
See your dispenser soon. For free descriptive 
booklet, write: The Zenith Radio Corpora- 
tion, Dept. Nw-4B, Chicago 39, Illinois, 
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they asserted, had padded the registers 
with names of war dead and terrorized 
the country through the armed, pro- 
royalist “X” group. They demanded a 
postponement to allow time to clean up 
the registers and suppress the “white 
terror.” They said if the voting were not 
delayed they would boycott the polls and 
refuse to abide by the results. 

The right-wing parties, claiming 70 per 
cent of the electorate, were equally in- 
sistent that the election take place on 
time. Col. George Grivas, leader of the 
“X” group, claimed that his followers 
were a “peaceful political party” whose 
members were “defending themselves 
only against Communist attacks.” How- 
ever, “X” failed to register in time for the 
election, because of a quarrel with the 
Populist party over the division of royalist 
seats, and got no place on the ballot. 

Premier. Themistocles Sophoulis, head- 
ing a disintegrating government of the 
center, made his uncertain way among 
internal and foreign pressures. Radio 


Moscow condemned the “falsified elec- - 


tions” and called the Premier an “execu- 
tor of orders from London.” Britain 
advised against postponement: “Progress 
is held up by uncertainty.” And 1,400 
American, British, and French observers 
—Russia declined to participate—checked 
the registration and prepared to watch 
the polls, in the hope of assuring reason- 
ably fair results. 


, al 


CHINA: Goes Bump? 


Shanghai, where the Chinese are busy 
taking the greatest advantage of foreign- 
ers for the smallest possible concession, 
picked up a wartime Far East name 
for Uncle Sam which was used in the 
Orient in wartime: “Uncle Chump from 
over the Hump.” 


Blood on the Snow 


The Red Army will withdraw from 
Manchuria by the end of April. That 
promise finally was put in writing last 
week in a note from Moscow, announced 
to a session of the Political Consultative 
Council in Chungking by Foreign Minis- 
ter Wang Shih-chieh. The promise, if 
implemented on schedule, would confirm 
the cautious hope with which China and 
the world greeted the Soviet evacuation 
of Mukden (NEwswEEK, March 25) and 
last week’s imminent - withdrawal. from 
Changchun, capital of Manchuria. 

But the lifting of one cloud that hung 
over the rich, sprawling northeast prov- 
inces would not dispel the Manchurian 
storm. For two Chinese forces, Commu- 
nist and Nationalist, rushed into the 
vacuum left by the departing Russians. 
Civil war again threatened. At Mukden, 
Lt. Gen. Chao Kung-wu, commander of 
the 52nd Chinese (Nationalist) Army, 
claimed a “decisive victory” over ele- 
ments of the 64,000 Communists esti- 
mated in the area. “Not a single Com- 
munist force is within 10 miles of the 
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city,” he said. But Communists were re- 
ported at the vital coal center of Fushun, 
80 miles to the east of Mukden. Chao 
warned: “If Communists are there, we 
will attack.” 

The new Chinese First and Sixth Arm- 
ies, transported to Manchuria on Ameri- 
can LST’s, ‘advanced north and south 
from Mukden. The Communists usually 
retired before superior forces, but fighting 
was reported at Szepingkai, to the north, 
on the main railway the Nationalists 
would have to use to follow up the Rus- 
sian withdrawal. Gen. Chou En-lai, Com- 
munist representative in Chungking, 
charged that the fighting arose from the 
government’s two-month delay in agree- 
ing to the dispatch of truce teams to Man- 
churia. “We agreed immediately,” he 
said. But battles also took place in China 
proper, where the truce was supposed to 
be in full effect—along the Peiping-Han- 
kow railway and in the southern province 
of Kwangtung. 

Damper on Amity: The revival of 
open violence subdued the optimism 
which had grown from the success of the 
all-party Political Consultative Council 
last January in drafting plans for unifyin 
China under a _ broadened, liberalize 
government. The council met again last 
week and promptly split over Communist 
and Democratic League charges that the 
Kuomintang (Nationalist party) is sabo- 
taging previous agreements in an attempt 
to perpetuate its one-party control. But 
the Kuomintang executive committee had 
already accepted the January compromise 
on broader representation, and its spokes- 
men asserted the opposition parties were 
deliberately misrepresenting its attitude. 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek promised 
that the National: Assembly, called for 
May 5 to adopt a new constitution, would 
meet on schedule. 

The rift was widened, however, by the 
Manchurian issue. The first council ses- 
sion had failed to draft complete plans 
for incorporating Manchuria into the 
new order; the armies’ race for control 
stemmed from that failure. A Communist 
spokesman put it this way: “We don’t 
want Nationalist forces to displace Com- 
munist forces in Manchuria until an 
agreement is reached on the administra- 
tion of that territory.” He added that 
what the Communists want there is a 
measure of self-rule like that of states in 
the United States. Unless the council 
found a solution for Manchuria, there was 
slight chance for a unified government 
for China. 


No Cashie, No Washie 


The Chinese War Minister Chen Cheng 


last week asked that his underpaid sol- 
diery be raised to $5,000 (Chinese) a 
month in salary and $10,000 in expenses, 
instead of the present $900 and $4,000. 
(One American dollar recently was worth 
2,700 Chinese dollars.) With the current 
inflation, he said, prices are so high that 
“a soldier can get either a bath or a hair- 
cut each month, but not both.” 
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Wherever the good things of life are really appreciated, Mount Vernon has 
long been prized for its distinguished taste and character. Now this great 
whiskey is made even more appealing to its many friends by still another 
advantage—new mildness. And people say that they enjoy it more than 
ever before. If you haven’t tried Mount Vernon lately, there’s a real 
pleasure in store for you. Watch for it. 
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N open pit mining, “escape” means the method of 
bringing the mineral to the surface. Ordinarily, 
it is hauled on trucks or narrow gauge railway, 
climbing up to the top around a spiral roadway cut 
into the sloping sides of the pit. This is not only slow, 
intermittent haulage, but large amounts of valuable 
ore are tied up in the benches that form the “stair- 
case” roadbed. 


But now such haulage is greatly simplified and 
speeded up — thanks to a noteworthy new develop- 
ment pioneered by the G.T.M. — Goodyear Tech- 
nical Man. His answer is the Goodyear COMPASS 
Steel Cable Conveyor belt — a belt that gives deep 
pit mines all the advantages and economies of belt 
haulage, from levels hitherto considered beyond the 
practical depth of conveyors. This new version of 
the famous Goodyear COMPASS belt is built with a 


carcass of high-tensile steel cables and is of extra- 
sturdy construction. It will give the heaviest loads 
a mile-long non-stop ride from levels as deep as 
1,592 feet all the way to the loading pocket — carry 
them more than SIX times farther and higher than 
any cord or fabric belt. All without transfers or 
degradation of material! 


Result is far lower cost-per-ton “escape” haulage 
from deep pit mines. Fact is, a COMPASS Steel Cable 
Conveyor belt will save the cost of its installation 
several times over. The G.T.M. will be glad to show 
you how this extraordinary new conveyor can cut 
your transportation costs. A line will bring him to 
your office. Write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or 
Los Angeles 54, California. 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOLDED GOODS, PACKING built to the 
world’s highest quality standard, phone your nearest Goodyear 
Industrial Rubber Products Distributor. 


GOODFSYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Compasa—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many activities, 


Two billion dollars is “Chicken Money” 


The term “chicken money” goes back 
to the days when raising chickens was 
more or less a side-line for the farmer. 
Often the job was handled by Mother or 
the youngsters merely to augment the 
family food supply and bring in a few 
extra dollars through the sale of eggs 
and broilers. Today, however, poultry 
raising in this country is a two-billion 
dollar industry and is carried out sci- 
entifically by farmers and poultrymen 
who pay careful attention to breeding, 
feeding, and prevention of disease. 
One of the most destructive of poultry 
disease is coccidiosis, an intestinal in- 
fection that can cause enormous losses 
unless constantly kept under control. 
Sulfaguanidine, one of the magical sul- 
fonamides developed by Lederle Lab- 
oratories, Inc., a unit of The American 
Cyanamid Company, has proved highly 


MOLDING 


effective against this disease. Mixed with 
feed, Sulfaguanidine clears up infec- 
tions—in flocks of turkeys as well as 
chickens. Countless valuable fowls are 
thus being saved annually and the health 
and market value of poultry are being 
substantially increased both here 
and abroad. 

Lederle’s Sulfaguanidine is 
equally effective against coccidi- 
osisin lambs, enteritisor “necro” 
in pigs, infectious calf scours and 
other intestinal infections which 
heretofore have taken an appal- 
ling toll in animal health and 
life. The result is a saving of mil- 
lions of dollars every year for 
livestock owners and a definite 
increase in the quality and quan- 
tity of meat produce coming to 
America’s dinner table. 


THE 


Sulfaguanidine is one of the many im- 
portant Lederle developments in the field 
of veterinary medicine. Thus does Cyan- 
amid, through Lederle research and 
leadershipindrugsand pharmaceuticals, 
bring new benefits to people everywhere. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


FUTURE THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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SPIES: Finger Man 


Igor Gouzenko, 27-year-old former 
code clerk in the Soviet Embassy at Ot- 
tawa, last week made his first public ap- 
pearance since he went into voluntary 
protective custody last September to ex- 
pose Russia’s spy ring in Canada. Only 
news correspondents, after being searched 
by police, were allowed in the Montreal 


’ court where Gouzenko was key witness in 


the preliminary espionage trial of Fred 
Rose,' Canada’s only Communist member 
of Parliament, and Dr. Raymond Boyer, 
McGill University scientist. 

Among other things, Gouzenko, who 
produced documents from Soviet Em- 
bassy files, said: 

@ Rose and Sam Carr, national organizer 
of the Labor-Progressive (Communist) 
party, were “recruiting agents” for the 


Toronto Globe and Mail 
Carr: Accused of recruiting spies 


Soviet spy web set up in Canada by 
the NKVD [Soviet secret police]. 
@ Canada was only a pivotal part of the 
Russian spy ring “everywhere.” 
€ Canadian-Soviet friendship organiza- 
tions were used as a screen to cover the 
“real policy,” which included prepara- 
tions for events “which could be grounds 
for war.” 
@ Russian agents in Canada were di- 
rected in March 1945 to obtain samples 
of U-235 and other atomic-energy infor- 
mation. 
€ Gouzenko’s own treason resulted from 
his conviction Canada had real democra- 
cy, while Russia had none: “I saw what a 
real election is like and it was a terrific 
surprise to me . . . In Canada you speak 
your mind. In Russia it is impossible.” 
Earlier, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King pleaded in Parliament that no one 
in a responsible position call for a diplo- 


matic break with Russia. King said he 
was sure Stalin knew nothing of such 
spying and would be quick to repudiate 
it. He wanted to tell Stalin personally 
when he first learned of the espionage 
and was still willing to go to Moscow if a 
visit would preserve friendly relations. 


wows 


ALBERTA: Promised Land 


William (Bible Bill) Aberhart often 
broke off interviews with reporters rath- 
er than answer the perennial question: 
When would he start paying the people 
of Alberta $25 a month? The promise he 
made from the pulpit of his Prophetic 
Bible Institute in Calgary swept his So- 
cial Credit party into provincial power in 
1935 and plagued him until his death in 
1943. The stock answer he tired of re- 
peating was simply that big financial in- 
terests in Ottawa and elsewhere were 
thwarting the will of the people. 

But more than financial interests 
blocked Bible Bill. The federal govern- 
ment blocked some of Aberhart’s legisla- 
tive efforts to give Alberta Social Credit; 
the courts blocked others; and even the 
people of Alberta refused to accept scrip 
credit. 

Then the urgent wartime need for na- 
tional unity stopped further efforts. Aber- 
hart’s brilliant and shrewd young succes- 
sor as Premier, Ernest Manning, is a 
faithful disciple but lacks the prophet’s 
zeal. He knows Social Credit survived 
elections in 1940 and 1944 largely be- 
cause conservative Albertans liked the 
party’s sound, stable government. 

Calling Moses: But last December, 
the Alberta Social Credit League, the 
heart of the party, placed Manning 
squarely on the horns of a dilemma. The 
league insisted that the government re- 
new its prewar efforts to implement So- 
cial Credit doctrine “in face of any and 
all opposition.” Some leaguers pledged: 
“The young people in our district will 
shoulder guns if we have to. . . We will 
follow our Moses into the promised land.” 

On March 18, Premier Manning fol- 
lowed directions. He introduced in the 
legislature an Alberta Bill of Rights. It 
would guarantee all unemployed persons 


over 19, or retired persons over 60, a’ 


minimum payment of $600 a year. They 
would be paid in credit certificates. A 
five-man board of credit commissioners 
would determine the available credit, 
based on “the estimated capitalized pro- 
ductive resources of the province: ex- 
pressed in monetary terms.” There would 
be no distinction between public and 
private properties. 

Premier Manning has promised to test 
his legislation in the courts. If the courts 
again say no, Alberta’s Socreds may face 
an awkward choice: Keep Manning and 
his stable government, or “follow Moses.” 
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Do present difficulties in getting all the 


plastics you could use discourage you 
about the future? Don’t let them. 


Temporarily we are having the same 
embarrassing trouble as other major 
materials manufacturers supplying all 
current demand with current facilities. 
BUT that situation won’t last much 
longer here, we know. 


Monsanto’s $48 million expansion pro- 
gram now underway has a large share 
of it earmarked for plastics . . . produc- 
tion facilities for some Monsanto Plas- 
tics are being stepped up as much as 
ten-fold! 











Sodon’t hesitate. Employ plastics’ many 
advantages in the new products you’re 
designing or the old products you’re 
converting now. Get the color, the 
beauty, the economy and the sales 
propulsion only plastics can give. 
And do it with confidence with 
Monsanto, where the future is big 
enough for your plans. 


We'll welcome a frank discussion of 
your needs and our facilities, present 
and future, anytime. Meanwhile we'll 
do our level best to serve you... with 
complete technical information, coun- 
sel, samples...as well as materials 
from the broadest and most versatile 
family of plastics in the industry. Write, 
wire or phone: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, Spring- 
field 2, Massachusetts. 





MONSANTO 
PLASTICS 


RSS GBRVINNG INDUSTRY... .WHICH SERVES MAMIKIND 
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ARGENTINA: Blue Boy 


Juan I. Cooke, Foreign Minister of 
Argentina, announced recently that the 
chief of the ministry’s translation section 


had been discharged and the section “in- - 


tervened,” which means reshuffled and 
put under new management. The reason: 
the section had been so slow in translat- 
ing the United States blue book that the 
embarrassed Foreign Minister still hasn’t 
been able to send Argentina’s answer to 
the other American republics. 


PnP 


MEXICO: Quintanilla Speaks 


Luis Quintanilla, former Mexican Am- 
bassador to the Soviet Union and now 
Mexican representative on the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, is a 
highly vocal and somewhat unorthodox 
diplomat. Still in his middle 40s, sharp- 
featured, blue-eyed, and full of enthusi- 
asm, he seldom allows diplomatic pro- 
tocol to prevent him from speaking his 
mind. Last week he spoke it to such 
effect that his embarrassed government 
called him home to explain. The news- 
paper Excelsior’s story of his remarks 
carried the headline: “Mexico will sup- 
port Soviet Russia in case of a war with 
the United States, Quintanilla says.” 

The envoy’s forum was a monthly col- 
umn he writes for The Washington Post. 
Quintanilla assailed Winston Churchill as 
a Red-baiter and wrote that any special 
relationship between the English-speak- 
ing peoples would “affect the destinies 
of all the non-English-speaking Latin 
American countries . . . Real [Latin] 


American democracies would denounce 
Pan American. ties if hemispheric policy 
should become involved in creating an 
English-speaking Axis against our great 
Soviet ally.” 

Foreign Secretary Francisco Castillo 
Najera refused to commit himself. “The 
action that we take, if any, will depend on 
his (Quintanilla’s) explanation,” he said. 


oom 


CHILE: The Queen Is Dead 


There was news last week from myste- 
rious Easter Island, 2,200 miles west of 
Chile: Queen Eva, whose age was some- 
where between 110 and 140, was dead. 
The ancient Polynesian was the wife of 
the island’s last monarch, who died many 
years ago. The monarchy was long since 
abolished and Eva dethroned, but her 
people continued to venerate her as 
their queen. 

The 250-odd inhabitants of Easter Is- 
land are as mysterious as the gigantic 
monolithic statues which have baffled 
archeologists since the Dutch Admiral 
Jacob on. landed on the tiny Pa- 
cific islan 
though Queen Eva’s subjects are-Chilean 
citizens, they still follow the customs of 
their Polynesian forebears, and they bur- 
ied their dead queen with the solemn 
rites of the South Seas. Eva was the only 
tattooed person on Easter Island, for tat- 
tooing is a royal 6 ag. agree sg cae | 
to Polynesian legend, the queen shoul 
dwell in the Rana Kao volcano. But Eva 
lived in a big house that was built by a 
grandson from material donated by the 
Chilean Navy. 





Manolete Passes: The Spanish ace, who is creating 





a sensation on his tour of 


South America, performs a pase natural por bajo in the Lima, Peru, bull ring. 


on Easter Day, 1722. Al-. 
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HE sons and daughters of the American 

farmer ...tomorrow’s farmers... are train- 
ing for their future as enthusiastically as any 
other youth in the land. 


Children of Colossus of the Crossroads, these boys 
and girls are witnessing a revolution in farming. 
They don’t harness their horsepower; they throw 
it into gear! They’re planning for an even more 
efficient, and pleasurable, farm life. 


The 4-H Clubs and **Future Farmers of America”’ 
are evidence of their ambition and enthusiasm. 
In their zeal to improve the nation’s agriculture, 








they look to Country Gentleman and its complete 
coverage of farm news for ways and means. 


Country Gentleman considers it a vital part of 
its program to report regularly on 4-H and FFA 
activities ... to offer inspiration and incentive to 
farm youth ... to slant many special features 
toward these youngsters, month after month. 


Country Gentleman’s attention to tomorrow’s 
farmers, these younger members of the family, 
is another reason why this magazine is consid- 
ered a *“‘must’? on America’s top-half farms... 
the farms with over four-fifths of the national 
farm income. 


a Gentleman 


NATIONAL SPOKESMAN FOR AGRICULTURE 
A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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Job: Groria Morcan VANDERBILT, 43, 
whose heiress daughter, Gloria Vander- 
bilt Stokowski, just cut off her $21,000 
a year allowance (NEWSWEEK, March 
25), went into the perfume and cosmetics 
business with an interior-decorator friend, 
Maurice Chalom. Her swanky New York 
salon is scheduled to open soon. 


Married: LEoNoRA MARGARET COUNTESS 
oF IncncaPE, 35, eldest daughter of the 
white rajah of Sarawak, and Cot. FRan- 
cis Tompkins, 49, of Northfield, Vt.; in 
London, March 22. 

CELESTE Hotm, 26, musical-comedy 
star (“Bloomer Girl,” “Oklahoma!”), and 
A. SCHUYLER DunNNING, 36, American Air- 
lines sales representative; in New York, 
March 21. The marriage was her third, 
his second. 


Separated: Jay Goutp III, 24, grandson 
of the nineteenth-century railroad finan- 
cier, and his wife JENNIFER, 19, daughter 
of the British actor, Nigel Bruce; in Holly- 
wood, March 21. They have been mar- 
ried a year and a half and have a 2- 
month-old son, Jay Bruce Gould. 

Diana Barrymore, 25, actress-daugh- 
ter of the late John Barrymore, and BRAM- 
WELL FLETCHER, 42, actor; in Hollywood, 
March 23. After four years of marriage, 
Miss Barrymore blamed the separation on 
incompatibility. 


Found: Mivprep E. Giiuars, 37, of Port- 
land, Maine, was arrested in Berlin as 
Axis Sally, former broadcaster for the 
Nazis. “Sally” said she had lived in Berlin 
cellars for nearly a year. She admitted 
she was “paid well” for urging United 
States troops to quit fighting. Informed 
that she would be taken back to 


the United States and tried for treason, 
she said: “It doesn’t matter. I have lost 
everything anyhow.” Miss Gillars went to 
Germany in 1934 to marry a German citi- 
zen, but he died. 








Associated Press Radiophoto 


Axis Sally: “It doesn’t matter” 


Royal Touch: Princess ELizaBETH of 
England attended the christening of Eliz- 
abeth Lavinia Sara, daughter of Lt. 
Comdr. J. O. King and the Hon. Mrs. 
King, her childhood friend, at St. Mary's 
Church, Comber, County Down, Ireland. 

The princess is the infant’s godmother. 





Associated Press 


The Princess and her godchild 


cre rane) 
Dr. Butler's work goes on 


Indomitable; NicHoLas -Murray But- 
LER, 83, former president of Columbia 
University who recently revealed his loss 
of sight, announced that he is still work- 
ing five and six hours a day “not counting 
board meetings.” Butler, whose physician 
attributes his blindness to “paralysis of a 
nerve from overwork,” is directing the 
university’s endowment fund drive. He 
expects to reach the goal—$100,000,000— 
in five years. He said he couldn’t “bother 
with Braille . . . at my time of life” but 
manages to keep up with three daily 
newspapers and current books. 





Saetaanel Peas 
Minnie Rose, met by Harold Lloyd 


Big Day: Minnie RosE Wess, 14, of 
Covington, Tenn., the crippled girl who 
always waved at passing. trains, was 
greeted at Shriner’s Hospital in St. Louis 
by Harold Lloyd, movie comedian. Min- 
nie Rose, who was crippled by a spinal 
anesthetic three years ago, was sent to the 
hospital for treatment with funds raised 
by Illinois Central trainmen. They halted 
a special Pullman in front of her house 
to pick her up for the trip. 


Died: Francisco Larco CABALLERO, 76, 
Socialist Premier of the Spanish Republic 


. during the civil war; in Paris, March 23. 


Weakened by years in a German concen- 
tration camp, Caballero died of uremia. 
He rose from labor leader to Premier of 
Spain, and organized fighting against the 
Franco revolution. 

CLEMENS AuGusT CARDINAL COUNT 
von GALEN, 68, who was recently made 
a cardinal at the Papal Consistory in 
Rome; in Muenster, Germany, March 22. 
He was the second of the new cardinals 
to die since the consistory (NEWSWEEX, 
Feb. 25). Cardinal Galen vehemently 
denounced the Nazis in public many 
times during the war. 

Marin Hurt, 40, who played the 
radio character Beulah; in Hollywood, 
March 21. After his chortling Negro maid 
became known on the Fibber McGee and 
Molly program, Hurt started his own ra- 
dio show. He died of a heart attack. 

Maj. Gen. LIONEL CHARLES DUNSTER- 
VILLE, 80, real-life counterpart .of Kip- 
ling’s Stalky; in Torquay, England, March 
17 (see page 45). 

RussELL J. Cotman, 84, head of the 
British Mustard firm; in Norwich, Eng- 
land, March 22. 

Dr. ALEXANDER A. ALEKHINE, 53, 
world chess champion, at Estoril, Portu- 


gal, March 24. 


Dr. GriLBert N. Lewss, 70, co-invent- 
or of the cyclotron (atom-smasher) and 
dean of the College of Chemistry at the 
University of California, at Berkeley, 
Calif., March 28. 
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“DITTO’S PRODUCTION CONTROL 
SYSTEM SPEEDS, SIMPLIFIES EVERY 
OPERATION: SAVES THOUSANDS = Whshiiehos |, 
YEARLY IN FACTORY COSTS”. ae 
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(Buda Company, Harvey, Illinois) 
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CONTROL—is one of the most significant 
words in business. Control assures 
accuracy, increased production, reduced 
costs. Ditto One-Writing Business Sys- 
tems are providing etror-proof control s : og ? 

in thousands of business organizations. . ms aS Taga | 
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Write for our report No. 4304 which 
tells how the Buda Company of Harvey, rx 
Illinois uses a Ditto One-Writing Parts 
Order System to control every phase of 
production. You’ll get an entirely new 
conception of the importance of Copies 
in Business. 
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Job Help for Handicapped 
Is Difficult but Rewarding 


At least 8,000,000 men of working age 
and almost as many women have some 
degree of physical handicap that makes 
it difficult or impossible for them to get 
jobs in American industry. 

From the standpoint of industrial use- 
fulness, only about 12 per cent of these 
people are really classifiable as vocational- 
ly handicapped. The great majority have 
more ability than disability. When they 
are properly trained and properly placed, 
their average performance, according to 
national surveys, is considerably better 
than that of the average normal worker 
on the same job. 

But this rehabilitation cannot be ac- 
complished by hit-or-miss hiring. It calls 
for a practical liaison between employer 
and employe in which the businessman 
gets the worker he needs for a specific 
job and the worker is fitted into a sched- 
ule which he can handle on ability rather 
than on charity or sympathy. 

Such a program is outlined in a concise 
new book, “Job Placement of the: Phy- 
sically Handicapped,”* to be published 
this week. The author is Clark D. Bridges, 
a professional safety engineer and indus- 
trial-hygiene expert. The text is a lay- 
man’s understanding of the subject, illus- 





*300 pages. McGraw-Hill. $3.50. 


trated with simple “how-to” and “how- 
not-to” pictures, and backed by standard 


medical references to the fundamentals 


of anatomy and physiology that affect 
work capacity. 
To His Task Appointed: To deter- 


mine an applicant’s suitability for a job, 


Bridges uses these four checking methods 


with elementary examples: 
€ Can he meet the physical demands? 
For instance, the man who is color-blind 


would not work out in a position requir- - 


ing acute color perception. Anyone who 
must use two crutches could not perform 
a job requiring rapid or excessive walking. 
@ Is he a hazard to himself? The blind 
man, for example, at work on a danger- 
ous, unguarded machine; the epileptic on 
a ladder. s 
@ Will he jeopardize the safety of others? 
The bus driver with the kind of heart dis- 
ease likely to result in sudden death; the 
worker subject to fainting spells who 
handles a gas torch. 
€ Will the job aggravate his disability? 
The man with arrested tuberculosis ex- 
posed to silica dust; the woman with skin 
disease who handles strong chemicals. 
Less obviously, Bridges reminds em- 
ployers not to take on victims of rheu- 
matic fever in jobs requiring violent phy- 
sical activity. Other special placement 
considerations for this disease are: no sud- 
den temperature changes or dampness 
likely to cause colds, sore throats, or fever. 
Under proper diet and with insulin 


shots, the diabetic is as good a worker 
as the nondiabetic, according to labor 
statistics. But the physical demands of his 
job should be constant day by day; varia- 
tions in the severity of exertion require 
changes in his insulin dosage. 

Work is better than medicine. or rest 
for the so-called “NP” or neuro-psychiat- 
ric applicant, the survey points out. Few 
it any of these people are difficult og dan- 
gerous. Almost all are employable; many 
will be outstanding workers. Jobs with 
great nervous strain and sudden loud 
noises are undesirable. So is piecework 
requiring the maintenance of a fast or 
constant schedule. 


Free For All 


After January 1948, every British man, 
woman, and child may enjoy complete 
medical care at a national expense esti- 
mated at $608,000,000 a year. Banking 
on its party's majority, the Labor gov- 
ernment on March 21 introduced in Par- 
liament a bill making available without 
charge anything from a major operation 
to a dose of aspirin. 

Britons agreed the bill would be passed, 
despite vigorous Harley Street opposition. 
Though private practice and payment for 
it would not be banned, die-hards of the 
British Medical Association squared off for 
the fight by calling a national meeting to 
raise “ pin funds” for a possible doc- 
tors’ strike against the socialized program. 








Many more than you're likely to guess. For today’s 
mass production—whether it’s pies or pipes you 
make—calls for literally hundreds of busy fingers 
“in the pie.” 

In any business, a myriad of instructions must 
be given and received— purchasing—inspection— 
receiving—receipts—material control—disburse- 
ment—these and many other orders must be acted 
upon to determine what kind, when and how 
many products go to the market. This is the 
routine so vital to business—the routine that de- 
pends upon forms. 

Use your own business for an example. Do you 
have too many or too few forms? Could several 


BUSINESS FORMS 


be combined into one? What about costs, and 
could they be lowered? These are questions Uarco 
can answer and save you money while seeing that 
routine operations give you complete, accurate 
control over work from planning to final selling. 


Designing more efficient forms for individual 
businesses is Uarco’s job. Call an experienced 
Uarco representative today—no matter what busi- 
ness you're in, he’ll gladly study your particular 
problems without cost and suggest methods of 
improving your present forms and routine system. 
Or write for additional information. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, Cleveland, Oakland. 


_ Offices in All Principal Cities. 


CONTINVOUS-STRIP FORMS FOR 





GANDWRITTEN TYPEWRITTEN BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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Weather at the Crossroads 


Scientists had told the services that the 
best period for the atom-bomb tests would 
be between May and July. After that 
cloud formations are apt to build up over 
Bikini Atoll. President Truman’s six-week 
postponement of Operation Crossroads, 
putting the first test early in July and the 
second sometime in August (see page 21), 
makes a difficult task even more difficult 
—forecasting the weather that will deter- 
mine the tests’ exact dates. 

A miscalculation in the wind direction 
anywhere from the surface of the lagoon 
to the stratosphere could endanger the 
health and lives of the 37,000 participants 
in Operation Crossroads. It could delay 
inspection parties from visiting the scene 
for a long time. 

The forecasting job, assigned to Vice 
Admiral W. H. P. Blandy, commander of 
the joint Army-Navy Task Force, and a 
staff of top-flight Army and Navy weather 
men, is a tough one. Little is known about 
the high winds in the Bikini area. Suit- 
able conditions for the test—all winds in 
the same direction: up to 60,000 feet— 
occur only one day in four. Only then 
can the hazards of the rising column of 
smoke and the down-wind clouds caused 
by the explosion be disseminated so that 
radioactive particles in air and water will 
produce a minimum hazard. And only 
with those perfect conditions will the 
danger associated with the cap of the 
explosion, called the lethal cloud, be rela- 
tively easy to detect and avoid. 

Aboard the U.S.S. Mount McKinley, 
which Admiral Blandy is using as _ his 
flagship, the weather experts must fore- 
cast with great precision the speed and 
direction of the northeast trade winds and 
prevailing surface winds at Bikini, as well 
as the anti-trades which blow at 20,000 
feet. To fulfill all test conditions, the 
bomb must fall at the center of the target 
area. And a mistake in calculating wind 
speed might result in an error of 1,000 
feet in the bomb’s placement. 

Conditions for the test will be ideal 
when the northeast trade winds persist 
to a level of 50,000 to 60,000 feet. Meas- 
urements of wind direction and velocity 
will be constantly checked by means of 
rawin, the tiny instruments attached to 
free pilot balloons and recorded by radar 
or radio (Newsweek, Nov. 27, 1944). 

Safety Centers: In a wardroom of the 
flagship, all safety factors in the test will 
be constantly plotted. Two minutes be- 
fore the B-29 drops the bomb, a tone 
signal will be radioed. And at that mo- 
ment, the public-address systems aboard 
all ships and planes will announce: 
“Minus two minutes!” At the next an- 
nouncement, “Minus fifteen seconds!” the 
tone signal will stop. 

For a minute after the explosion, all 
observers and crew members who have 
goggles made of exposed photographic 
film will continue to wear them. Those 





not equipped with goggles will turn their 
backs to the explosion, close their eyes, 
and protect them with their arms. 

None of the personnel will wear special 
clothing to guard against radioactivity. 
Each man will use a badge of photo- 
graphic film which by exposure will warn 
him away from any radioactive area, 
and each will carry a Geiger counter to 
measure the radioactivity. 

Sloppy Lagoon: Immediately after 
the blast, four B-29s will move toward 
the lethal cloud (see chart). Two will fly 
along the north flank and two on the 
south. From 25,000 feet down to 10,000 
feet, they will make passes at the cloud 
with their Geiger counters. 

Two hours later, one or two Mariner 
bombers will come in over Bikini at 1,000 
feet, making a series of passes at 90 de- 
grees to the wind until they have cov- 
ered the area over the lagoon. If the 
atmosphere is safe at 1,000 feet, the 
bombers will drop to 500 feet and repeat 
the flight. Three hours after the detona- 
tion, two helicopters will survey the air 


over the entire lagoon from 500 feet down 
to the water level. One helicopter will 
try to pick up a sample of water. The 
other will attempt to land on the atoll to 
gather a sample of soil. 

Meanwhile, at the exact moment of 
the explosion, the surface craft will have 
started moving toward the lagoon. Within 
three hours, a destroyer will come down 
across the entrance on the seaward side 
to pick up a water sample. It. will have 
to move very slowly, with a careful watch 
on the Geiger counter, to prevent radio- 
active water from being drawn into the 
engines. 

About four hours after the blast, six 
gunboats will move in, two on the upwind 
side, two on the downwind side, and two 
toward the point of detonation. When 
the gunboats signal back to the radio- 
logical safety center on the flagship that 
certain areas are safe, a wave of land- 
ing craft will be dispatched toward the 
central target. 

There will be ten boarding inspection 
teams, each accompanied by one or two 
scientists. There will also be damage and 
fire-control officers and ordnance special- 
ists to determine whether the ships in the 
lagoon will be safe to board. It is believed 
that all may be safely boarded within 
two or three days. 

Scientists also think that radioactivity 
in the water may not last for-more than 
two days. Radioactive sodium, chlorine, 
iodine, and phosphorous, the elements 
most likely to be made radioactive by the 
atom-bomb detonation, will last only a 
few hours. 
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Secret Over Siberia 


The secret of North American weather 
lies mainly in Russian Siberia. Polar air 
hissing in from the icy wastes of the Arc- 
tic may temper a New York heat wave, 
bring on a Texas “norther,” or crumple 
Florida foliage with a killing frost. 

Storms sweeping from the snowy Si- 
berian steppes may also determine next 
week’s Pacific weather. Moving from west 
to east the cold air masses may run into 
warm air masses from the tropical belt. 
The two currents meet, and Pacific weath- 
er is brewed. 

Since the Soviet Union never released 
weather reports prior to the war, there 
had been an annoying gap in long-range 
forecasting from this weather cauldron. 
But to predict weather at home and 
abroad, particularly from five days to a 
week in advance, knowledge of conditions 
in the Arctic area became vital during the 
war. Finally, in March 1944 the Russians 
agreed to exchange complete weather in- 
formation with the United States. In Au- 
gust 1945 two American stations were 
established—one near Khabarovsk, about 


500 miles north of Vladivostok; the other 


at Petropavlovsk, near the tip of the Kam- 
chatka Peninsula, north of Japan. 
«Gone With the Weather: Last week 
it was announced that the United States 
once again would have to get along with- 





Painting by Adolph Dehn—“‘Oil wells on Lake Maracaibo” 


Oil Smooths Venezuela Trade 


ENEZUELA —‘‘Little Venice’’— was the locale of the first 

white settlement in South America, established in 1520. 
Independence was won when the ‘“‘llaneros,” hard-riding 
ranchers and cowboys from the Orinoco plains, led by Simon 
Bolivar, a native Venezuelan, established a republic. 

By far the most important industry is petroleum. As a 
petroleum-producing country, Venezuela ranks third in the 
world, and as petroleum exporter is first. Other minerals 
found in Venezuela are asbestos and cinnabar, gold, silver, 
industrial diamonds, copper, iron, tin, asphalt, emeralds and 
rock crystals. The annual foreign trade of the United States 
with Venezuela ranged, before the war, around $22,000,000 
of import to us, and $53,000,000 of exports from us. 


With 44 branches in all major commercial areas, The National City 
Bank excels in giving Americans trading abroad the very best business 


surveys, credit information and foreign exchange. Our officers at Head 
Office or Branches will be glad to prescribe for your particular business 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 Wall St., New York - 65 Branches in Greater New York 


Write on your business stationery for the Bank’s Monthly 
Bulletin on Economic Conditions. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


In five National City over- 
seas branches during the 
past 30 years, Chester T. 
Swinnerton has gained the 
rounded banking skill and 
seasoned experience which 
now, a8 manager of our 
branch at Caracas, he pla- 
ces at the service of the 
Bank’s. customers doing 

business in Venezuela. . 


Every 3 seconds a customer is served overseas 


ACTIVE OVERSEAS BRANCHES 





High in a comfortable sky—a bridge game in the Boeing Stratocruiser’s main cabin 


The Stratocruiser—fastest, finest transport in the air 


Trumps in air travel 


Gracious modern li¥ing reaches a 
climax in Bocing’s great new Strato- 
cririsers. Never before have passengers 
enjoyed such complete comfort in the 
air—or such distance-devouring speed. 
In the time it takes to play a rubber of 
bridge, whole states flash below! 

The entire interior of the two- 
deck Stratocruiser is air and altitude 
conditioned. Fresh air®circulates under 
constant temperature control. Com- 
fortable, normal atmospheric pressure 


even at 25,000 feet; complete comfort 
during climb and descent. 

Boeing introduced the first pressur- 
ized airliner—the Stratoliner—in 1938. 
During the war the B-29 Superfortress 
was the only military aircraft similarly 
conditioned for crew comfort and well- 
being. From this background Boeing 
will soon bring you—in the Strato- 
cruiser —altitude-conditioned ait-travel 
comfort and pleasure unparalleled by 


‘any other transport. 


For airline operators, the Stratocruiser, because of its utility and 


BOEING 


greater speed, comfort, reliability. “Built by Booing,” it's built to lead. 
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out direct data on Siberian weather. In 
Washington, three Navy officers, Capt. 
Arthur A. Cumberledge, who commanded 
the Fleet Weather Central at Khabarovsk, 
Capt. Samuel Frankel, for three years 
Naval attaché and War Shipping Admin- 
istration representative at Murmansk, 
and Capt. Howard T. Orville, chief of the 
Navy’s aerological service, told the press 
that the two United States weather sta- 
tions in Siberia were discontinued in De- 
cember 1945—at the request of the Soviet 
Government. 

Captain Cumberledge was bitter about 
the way Red Army men treated the 
Americans. At Khabarovsk, he said, the 
American camp was enclosed by a 
barbed-wire fence, with Soviet sentries 
on watch and the movement of Ameri- 
cans highly restricted. Surprised by his 
vehemence, the Navy Department quick- 
ly declared his remarks “did not consti- 
tute an official stand on the matter.” 

Later Cumberledge said technical re- 
lations between the United States Weath- 
er Bureau and the Soviet weathermen 
were cordial. Complete Russian weather 
reports ‘still are received from Moscow 
but American weather experts stress there 
is no comparison between this system and 
direct reports from American weather 
stations in the Siberian Arctic zone. 
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Short Cut to Sugar 


Since 1794 when Etienne De Boré, 
Louisiana planter, first refined sugar cane 
by boiling it in a big black iron pot, there 
have been few major changes in the 
sugar-refining process. 

To produce raw sugar, the pressed 
juice of the cane is first strained. The 
juice is then heated, allowed to settle, 
and treated with lime to remove impuri- 
ties. This clear liquid is evaporated and 
the remaining substance turned into sugar 
crystals. A tedious refinement process fol- 
lows: the crystals are washed, dissolved 
in water, filtered, boiled, evaporated, and 
finally recrystallized. 

Last week, the American Cyanamid Co. 
announced a new sugar-making technique 
which eliminates the dual process, cuts 
manufacturing costs by 15 per cent, and 
steps up sugar production as much as 10 
to 12 pounds for each ton of beets or 
sugar cane. 

The new method, described as mag- 
netic filtration, is actually an ion exchange 
process similar to that used to remove 
part of the calcium from milk to make 
it more digestible and to recover quinine 
from low-grade cinchona bark. The filter- 
ing agents are synthetic resins—plastic 
compounds from phenol and formalde- 
hyde or formaldehyde and urea—which 
have an affinity for the impurities in the 
sugar. 

The positive ions of one synthetic resin 
attract the negative ions of an impurity; 
the negative ions of another resin at- 
tract the positive ions of an impurity. 
By this exchange of ions, the sugar is 
filtered and refined as it is extracted from 
the juice. 
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Author Talks Back 


“It is a major sporting event. It has 
replaced the bearbaiting of an earlier 
day, and the same slightly bloodthirsty 
pleasure may be derived by all.” 

Ilka Chase was describing Author 
Meets the Critics, the liveliest, wittiest 
book-review program on the air today. 
She spoke from personal knowledge. 
Both her recent novels, “In Bed We Cry” 
and “I Love Miss Tilli Bean,” had been 
thoroughly dissected. 

Author Meets the Critics is a Monday- 
night event (8-8:30 p.m., EST) on WHN, 
New York, an independent station. De- 
spite its limited audience, the broadcast 
attracts the country’s leading authors. So 
far only Kathleen Winsor, glamour-girl 
author of “Forever Amber,” has refused 
to appear; her publishers were afraid she 
“just couldn’t take it.” But all other au- 
thors seem eager to accept: it is their 
only chance to get back at their critics. 
And they do get back. When Fannie 
Hurst heard her “Lonely Parade” de- 
scribed as “second-rate,” she loudly re- 
quested the critics to “crawl back in the 
wall where you came from.” 

The show’s format is simple, wholly ex- 
temporaneous, . and dynamite-packed. 
There are two critics, one supposedly pro- 
author, the other con. For half the show 
they rip the book from cover to cover. 
Then they ask the author in to make 
amends and explanations. The result is 
usually literary mayhem. Last week the 
show hit an exception. Russell Maloney, 
the con-critic, suddenly found himself on 
the same side of the fence with Mary 
Margaret McBride, who was pro-Betty 
MacDonald’s best selling “The Egg and 
I.” The referee, John K. M. McCaffery, 


_put in book form, usually with such 


American Magazine fiction editor, never 
did restore the proper dissension. 

Author Meets the Critics is the bright 
idea of Richard Lewis, a newspaperman, 
and Martin Stone, a lawyer, who first put 
it on the Albany, N. Y., air in December 
1940. By 1941 when the show moved to 
Schenectady, critics and authors alike 
were delighted to go up the Hudson 
for slaughter. In 1942, the show moved 
to New York and last year hooked a 
sponsor, appropriately the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. Lewis is now Stone’s silent 
partner in the venture that began as and 
still is primarily a labor of love. Authors 
appear for nothing and critics are paid 
only a small fee. The fun and the 
publicity are the major rewards. 

One author’s book had to be reprinted 
in response to the demand created by his 
appearance. And each week the program 
receives between 600 and 1,000 letters, 
more than most network shows. When 
Henry Morgenthau discussed his con- 
troversial “Germany Is Our Problem,” 
with Dorothy Thompson as the con-crit- 
ic, 7,000 program fans asked for seats. 
Such demand is the surest way to net- 
work and national fame. 
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Veterans Balladeer 


Occasionally a radio script comes along 
that is worth keeping. Some have been 


names as Norman Corwin, Archibald 
MacLeish, or Stephen Vincent Benét on 
the jacket. Last week a 27-year-old new- 
comer, Millard Lampell, made the grade 
with a collection entitled “The Long Way 
Home.”* 

Written when Lampell was an Army 


°174 pages. Messner, $2.50. 














Official U. 8. Navy Photos 

Seeing-Eye Plane: A war-developed use for television was revealed last week by 
the Navy and the Radio Corp. of America. Mounted in the nose of a plane, the tele- 
vision camera flashed front-line scenes direct to command headquarters, up to a 
distance of 200 miles. Shown here is the camert and a view of the John Philip Sousa 
Bridge across the Potomac as it appeared on television receivers in Anacostia, D. C. 
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So 


S your product handicapped for want of an appropriate package...a 
properly designed set-up box? Then it’s time to do something—and the 
logical first step is to get in touch with Dennison. 

Maybe it’s smarter styling you want, the kind that adds point-of-sale 
glamour to a new perfume. Or do you need a protective feature such as 
used to cushion a thermometer? Perhaps you're looking for a combination 
unit, a dozen individual boxes in an easel-back display carton. 


To the ingenuity Dennison displayed in 1844.when we produced the | 


first domestic paper-covered box has been added a century of develop- 
ments. Today we can offer low cost, automatic production for chain store 
packages, patiently engineered special constructions, or elaborate hand- 
finished cases for costlier merchandise. 

If your product calls for set-up boxes, you’ll know your problem will be 
approached with experience and understanding when you put it up to 


Dennison 
PAPER PRODUCTS THAT PRODUCE RESULTS 


Dennison-created set-up boxes are helping other prominent 
manufacturers obtain better retail displays and sales. If you 
would like to give your product the same advantage, write 
today. Dennison Manufacturing Co., 450 Ford Avenue, 
Framingham, Mass. 





TAGS + LABELS + SEALS + SET-UP BOXES - MARKING SYSTEMS : PAPER SPECIALTIES 








Lampell: Radio writer by accident 


Air Forces sergeant and broadcast under 
AAF sponsorship, the fourteen. scripts. 
have a recurring theme: readjustment of 
the veteran. The individual scripts are 
realistic and hard-hitting. All are based 
on fact, and some, like the story of Ben 
Kuroki, Japanese-American, use real 
names and places. To get the tales, Lam- 
pell traveled 20,000 miles in 1944-45. 

Meet Tommy Tucker: A minor tal- 
ent for the guitar, a love for folk songs, 
and an urgent wanderlust let Lampell 
never even think of writing. Just after he 
finished college in 1940, he joined in New 
York such little-known blues and ballad 
singers as Josh White, Woody Guthrie, 
and Burl Ives. This somewhat esoteric 
crew lived on _ infrequent bookings, 
cadged meals, and pawned guitars until 
Guthrie formed his Almanac Singers with 
Lampell as a member and they set off on 
a cross-country tour—Lampell’s fifth. Sing- 
ing for their suppers in logging camps 
and farmers’ meetings, the group picked 
up about 500 “people’s” songs, oa com- 
posed others with words by Lampell. _ 

Later and. by accident this turned 
Lampell to radio—and steady writing. He 
had gone to work in the Brooklyn ship- 
~— when an established radio writer 

unted him up for some original ballads. 
Lampell turned down the offer—a move 
so drastic that the astonished writer of- 
fered him a regular job writing scripts at 
$75 a week. Lampell accepted. Today for 
single scripts he asks $750 to $1,000. 

In 1948, his future’ still undecided, 
Lampell was drafted. In training camp he 
completed a long-cherished work with 
Earl Robinson based on Lincoln’s life and 
death and titled “The Lonesome Train.” 
It was broadcast by CBS under Corwin’s 
direction and recorded by Decca. The 
public’s response prompted the Army to 
transfer Lampell to the AAF Radio Unit. 

Currently, Lampell is taking an active 
pert in veterans’ affairs, writing a play, 

oing an occasional radio script, and 
thinking about a novel. 
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Gilmore’s Scooped Scoop 


Eddy Gilmore, the 220-pound and bar- 
rel-shaped chief of the Associated Press 
bureau in Moscow who dropped a letter 
to Joseph Stalin into the familiar white 
box inside the Kremlin gates last week, 
had seen the stunt work before. In Octo- 
ber 1942, his predecessor, Henry Cassidy, 
now National Broadcasting Co. European 
manager, asked Stalin for his views on a 
second front and got in reply one of the 
year’s prize scoops. 

Like Cassidy’s letter, Gilmore’s posed 
questions on the tongue tip of the anxious 
_world. Stalin’s answers came three days 
after the letter was sent. 

Eagerly, Gilmore messaged his New 
York office: FILING SOONEST STORY AND 
TEXT STALIN LETTER TO ASSOCIATED AN- 
SWERING THREE QUESTIONS. But nearly 
an hour before this tipoff reached New 
York, Gilmore’s clean beat had vanished 
into the thin air of the Moscow radio’s 
wave length. The chagrined AP had to 
bat out the broadcast version (which 
credited AP), then follow up with Gil- 
more’s. Unwittingly, an AP member 
rubbed it in further with this sprightly 
message: “AP was three minutes ahead of 














all opposition with the first bulletin from. 


Moscow radio.” 

The incident pointed up the vacuum 
in which Moscow correspondents now 
operate. The jovial Alabaman, whose wife 
is Russian, is one of the best-liked corre- 
spondents in a land where foreign news- 
men are deemed necessary nuisances if 
nothing worse. Last November, Gilmore’s 
colleagues credited him with charming 
Foreign Minister Vyacheslaff M. Molotoff 
into relaxing the Soviet censorship. But 
some correspondents, notably Randolph 
Churchill, the roving son of Britain’s ex- 
Prime Minister, tried to see how far they 
could go and soon learned. Moscow 
clamped the lid back on tightly. 

Today it blue-pencils or even holds up 


Associated Press Radiophoto 
Gilmore: Moscow gave his scoop the air 














Where Highways 
meet Skyways 


CONCRETE 
PAVEMENT 


Offers Economy and Safety 


HROUGH long years of service 
and low annual cost, concrete 
pavement has contributed greatly 
to the sound development of trans- 
portation by highway and skyway. 
And for the urgently needed new 
urban expressways, rural highways, 
city streets and airports, modern 
concrete pavements will render 
even more economical service 
because of improved design and 
construction methods developed 
through years of scientific research. 


Rugged Strength and Low 
Maintenance 
In addition to concrete’s demon- 
strated strength to carry heavy 
volume motor traffic and the 


heaviest airplanes at low mainte- 
nance cost, concrete pavement 
usually has lower first cost than 
any other pavement of equal load- 
carrying capacity. 


Concrete Gives 
Low - Annual - Cost 
Low first cost, low maintenance 
expense and long years of service, 
mean low annual cost—the reason 
why portland cement concrete is 
the most economical pavement 
for principal airports, urban and 
rural highways and city streets. 


Highway construction dollars 
will buy more pavement service, 
greater travel safety, when invested 
in concrete pavement. 








Air-Entraining Portland Cement 


In sections of the country where calcium or sodium chlorides are likely to be 
. used for ice and snow removal, be sure your concrete pavements are built with 


AIR-ENTRAINING PORTLAND CEMENT. 
This new product is the answer of research fo the problem of pavement scaling. 








PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept. 4a-63, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete .. 
through scientific research and engineering field work. 
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copy without ever letting a correspondent 
know and follows rigidly the powerful 
Soviet Radio Committee’s policy that 
Russian news go out first and foremost on 
the Moscow radio. This, as the AP found 
out, sometimes is good advance billing, 
but it has made more than one newspaper 
wonder whether keeping a correspondent 
in Moscow is worth his expense sheet. 
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Security by Miss Atkins 


Reporters covering the meeting of the 
United Nations Security Council in New 
York this week learned that they had to 
be athletes. Five flights down from their 
aoa seats in the reconverted Hunter Col- 
ege gymnasium, the newsmen found 
their glistening, white-porcelain working 
room. Such splendor wasn’t intended for 
them; they got their copy out from the 
college’s swimming pool, over which a 
heavy plank flooring has been laid to sup- 
port typewriter-laden desks. 

Accrediting some 600 news and radio 
men has been the job of Sybil Atkins, a 
buxom, very British-accented woman with 
graying hair who qualified for her task by 
previous service with the British Foreign 
Office and the League of Nations. She 
thinks the task would have been easier in 
England because there are fewer “jour 
nalists” and publications there. 

Last week, a NEWSWEEK interviewer 
caught Miss Atkins skimming the pages of 
Seventeen. “I had never heard of the mag- 
azine,” she said. “I turned down their 
application and they sent me a copy and 
asked me to reconsider.” She didn’t. 

When Miss Atkins issues a permanent 
pass, it entitles a reporter to wear a small 
badge and an accreditation card. “That’s 
for security,” she says. But to get into a 
meeting, he must occupy his publication’s 











Harris and Ewing 
Capital oil paid Harris dividends 


allotted seat or, if none is allotted, scram- 
ble for one of the few remaining seats. 
Accreditation to the UNO meeting at San 
Francisco last year carries no weight. 
“Everybody in the world got into San 
Francisco,” Miss Atkins told a suppliant. 
“I can give you an accreditation card, 
but there’s very little hope that you'll 
get into the meeting.” 


Pauley and New Paul Y. 


“Of its numerous Pulitzer Prizes, The 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch never lets the 
country forget the one that the late Paul 
Y. Anderson earned with his exposés on 
the Teapot Dome scandals. 

Early last year, The Post-Dispatch 
sniffed oil politics again when a bill to 
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Trygve Lie of UNO in Washington: He met more newsmen in New York 
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give states perpetual ownership of tide- 
and resources popped up in the House 
just as the Federal government started 
suit for title of such offshore petroleum 
lands. The Post-Dispatch set Edward A. 
Harris, one of the bright young men in its 
Washington office, on the trail. Black- 
haired and 5-foot-6, Harris had graduated 
from The St. Louis Star-Times to The 
Post-Dispatch in 1940, covered city-hall 
and general assignments in St. Louis, and 
moved on to Washington in March 1948. 

In the capital, Harris’s first big break 
was an exclusive interview with Col. 
a P. Monroe, the mystery man of the 

ig red house on R Street, who was under 
investigation by the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee. Harris, who lived next . 
door, rang Monroe’s bell, identified him- 
self as a neighbor and reporter, and got 
Monroe’s story (which Monroe had said 
no one would print) over chocolate ice- 
cream sodas at a nearby drugstore. 

Harris started out on the tideland cru- 
sade in line with The Post-Dispatch’s 
thesis that an issue before the courts 
should not be legislated out of existence 
by Congress. As he traced the origin of 
the tidelands bill, he kept coming across _ 
the name of Edwin H. Pauley, the Cali- 
fornia oilman, ex-treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, and recently 
reparations commissioner to Japan. When 
President Truman nominated Pauley for 
Under Secretary of Navy, an office which 
would have put him in charge of naval 
oil resources, The Post-Dispatch turned 
its tidelands crusade into a campaign to 
block Pauley’s confirmation. 

The Post-Dispatch and Harris supplied 
Sen. Charles W. Tobey, New Hampshire 
Republican, with much of his ammuni- 
tion in his fight against Pauley before the 
Senate Naval Affairs Committee. On 
March 18, three years to the day after 
Harris came to Washington, Pauley with- 
drew (NEwSswEEK, March 25). 

Shade or Shadow? Harris’s tidelands 
stories already had won him a bonus of 
two weeks’ pay, a raise, a contract with 
his paper, and its nomination of him for 
a Pulitzer Prize. For his work on the 
Pauley case, he last week pocketed an- 
other bonus; this time of $1,000 clear (the 
paper paid the withholding tax), and 
took an extra two-week vacation. “An up- 
and-coming second Paul Y. Anderson,” 
glowed Ben. H. Reese, The Post-Dis- 
patch’s managing editor. 

But many of the Washington press 
corps disagreed. Harris, they argued, had 
done nothing but overwrite and overplay 
surface facts known to all and had never 
proved the crux of the fight against 
Pauley’s confirmation: Had Pauley, as 
ex-Secretary of Interior Harold L. Ickes 
charged in his diary, tried to head off the 
tidelands suit with the bait of campaign 
contributions from fellow oilmen? One 
veteran newsman, predicting the last of 
the Pauley case had not yet been told, 
called Harris’s crusade. a “burlesque of 
what The Post-Dispatch did in the heyday 
of Anderson and the late O. K. Bovard. 











They Have What America Wants! 














KAISER—With Front-Wheel Drive! 

Now, for the first time, the advantages of 
modern front-wheel drive for all America! 
Pius sturdy, war-proved Torsionetic Sus- 

nsion, for new riding smoothness and safety! 
Wheelbase 117 inches. Overall length 203 
inches. Engine, 85 hp. 6 cylinders. Widest 
seats in any volume-production car. Unex- 
celled driver-vision. 
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FRAZER—World's Smartest Car! 
Maximum roominess with modern beauty of 
line. Smooth, effortless power. Pa ea 
123% inches. Overall length 203 —. 
gy He frame. Engine, 100 hp. 6 
cy) . Rear-wheel drive. Semi-elliptical 
springs in the rear, coils in front. Widest seats 
in any volume-production car. colle diver 
lored two-tone upholstery. page ge 
vision. Unrivaled luxury in 
price field! 








KAISER-FRAZER CORPORATION 





1947 Kaiser and Frazer 
Win Overwhelming Public Approval 
100,000 Advance Orders! 


in history has any new automobile met with 
the popular enthusiasm which has greeted the 
amazing new KAISER and the sensational new FRAZER 
— America’s first 1947 motor cars. They have what 
America wants! Everywhere the public response has 
been the same. More than 100,000 advance orders 
have already been placed! Such public interest has in- 
spired unprecedented production feats at Willow Run, 
which will bring you new cars even sooner—and in 
larger numbers—than was ever thought - possible! 


You will want one of these great new cars. So 
place your order at once with your nearest KAISER- 
FRAZER dealer. This will assure you of earlier delivery. 
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LABOR: Slugging It Out for President of UAW 


A convention of the United Auto Work- 
ers is a combination American Legion re- 
union, caucus of Tammany ward heelers, 
three-ring circus, free-for-all fist fight, and 
fish fry. Everything its 2,500 delegates 
do, they do harder than anybody else: 
work, play, drink, shout, and “politick.” 
This week they were in full cry at the 
huge Municipal Auditorium on the board- 
walk at Atlantic City, N. J. The Kaiser- 
Frazer delegation, new to the role, wore 
jaunty green-and-white overseas caps. All 
delegates carried noisemakers of one kind 
or another, including long flat sticks to 
beat the backs of seats in applause. 

Most of the important business was not 
done in the hall but in the Ambassador 
Hotel, where the many factions of this 
faction-ridden union met in as many 
“caucuses” to map tactics and strategy. 
Conservatives, Communists, Trotskyites, 
and Socialists all had their factions. Then 
subfactions broke off from these. Indi- 
vidual factions interlocked to form the two 
main factions: Addes-Thomas vs. Reuther. 

All held their caucuses into the early 
hours. On convention eve, the traditional 
“whoopee” night, a crap game started in 
the Ambassador’s lobby at 10 p. m. It 
took the hotel manager three hours—until 
1 a.m.—to transfer it to a room. 


The union was faced with its biggest 
internal fight since 1938 when President 
Homer Martin, who was later discovered 
to be on the Ford payroll, fired everybody 
but himself. But the parent CIO recog- 
nized the purgees—Richard T. Franken- 
steen, George F. Addes, and Walter 
and Victor Reuther—as the UAW’s true 
hierarchy. Martin left the union pretty 
evenly divided between the Addes fac- 
tion, which generally follows the Com- 
munist party line, and a Socialist-Trotsky- 
ite-Dubinsky faction controlled by the 
Reuthers, who are old-line Socialists. In 
1939, to keep peace, CIO President Philip 
Murray proposed a compromise presi- 
dent, R. J. Thomas, an ex-Chrysler work- 
er who has maintained an uneasy balance 
of power ever since. 

Who’s Who Now? Walter Reuther, 
who is called a smart aleck by his ene- 
mies, is now openly gunning for Thomas’s 
job, and if he gets it he may try for Mur- 
ray’s. A Reuther victory not only would 
upset the balance of the UAW but also 
the precarious balance of the CIO, where 
left- and right-wing unions offset one an- 
other fairly evenly, with Murray as 
mediator. Reuther came to Atlantic 


City with about 2,600 votes pledged, 
or 2,000 less than he needs for election. 





Associated Press 


Reuther in the bosom of his enemies, Addes (left) and Thomas (right) 
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Reuther’s broad strategy was to attack 
Thomas as a tool of the unists. 
Thomas’s strategy was to charge Reuther 
with calling the General Motors strike 
prematurely to advance his political am- 
bitions and with messing up the CIO 
strategy of striking autos, steel, and the 
electrical industry simultaneously. AFL 
leader David Dubinsky’s gift of $75,000 
to the General Motors strike, said Thomas, 
indicated a Reuther plot to take the UAW 
back into the AFL. 

Another major battle is over choosing 
a successor to Vice President Franken- 
steen, who developed a fondness for race 
tracks, night clubs, and the Florida sands. 
His absence in Florida while rank-and- 
filers shivered on the picket lines forced, 
his resignation. Four of Reuther’s sup- 
porters are seeking the job. Thomas is 
backing Richard T. Leonard, whose pres- 
tige is high as the result of his successful 
and strike-free Ford negotiations. 

The most significant development of 
the convention’s opening days was a 
declaration of political independence 
from the Democratic party, sounded by 
Thomas and Secretary-Treasurer Addes in 
their reports. Both were highly critical of 
President Truman for “retreating” from 
the Roosevelt New Deal program. Speak- 
ing of forthcoming Congressional elec- 
tions, Addes said: “Party lines must be 
thrown overboard and legislators elected 
on the basis of their past records and not 
because of their adherence to any politi- 
cal platforms.” 

Thomas implied the union would make 
new wage demands before another year. 
The recent 17 per cent gain won through 
the General Motors strike was “only a 
first installment.” Addes reported the 
strike had brought the UAW to near- 
bankruptcy; moreover war cutbacks, par- 
ticularly in aviation, had dropped UAW’s 
once-whopping membership of 1,242,000 
to some 500,000. The $1-a-month dues 
ought to be $2, he said; the UAW needed 


- a $12,000,000 war chest. 


The Man Who Met Stalin 


Leo Krzycki, vice president of Sidney 
Hillman’s Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers union, enjoys an entree to Stalin’s 
part of Europe that many an ambassador 
might envy. For five months the 64-year- 
old veteran of the American labor wars 
has wandered almost at will behind the 
“iron curtain.” He has been wined and 
dined by such dignitaries as Marshal 
Tito, Eduard Benes, President Bierut of 
Poland, and Stalin himself. Russian news- 
papers gave him more publicity than any 
other recent visitor. This was quite a rise 
for the son of Polish immigrants, who start- 
ed out in Milwaukee as a lithographer. 

Unlike most American Socialists, Krzy- 
cki, who once served as national chair- 
man of the Socialist party, has never pub- 
licly turned against Stalin’s Communism. 
As president of the American Slav Con- 
gress since 1941, he has been a frequent 
champion of Soviet policy. As might be 
expected, in his report of his travels he 





NEVER DO TODAY... 








what must be done tomorow! 


=a There is one time and only 


Le) one when peas reach the 
flavor peak . . . just right for freezing. 

Both farmer and processor stand watch over 
the crop and only when the precise day arrives 
is the signal given for harvest. In a matter of a 
few hours the peas are swiftly frozen—their 
tenderness and sweet flavor safely captured for 
your year around enjoyment. 


Such rigorous scientific controls have helped 


to put peas and other frozen vegetables at the 
head of thousands of marketing lists today. 


More than half the nation’s frozen foods are 
commercially processed by York refrigeration 
and quick freezing equipment. And today York 
is supplying new, faster automatic freezing sys- 
tems for this rapidly expanding industry. 


York Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 


as HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING SINCE 
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saw little but the rosiest of hues through 
his rimless, gold-braced spectacles. It 
seemed to him the working classes of 
Europe were coming into their own. 


Message From Stalin: In Poland, he 
found the trade-union movement doubled 
in numbers since 1930 and united “in 
one solid front”; in Rumania “great prog- 
ress . . . but many vestiges of the old 
Fascism had not yet been uprooted”; in 
Bulgaria “closer relations between indus- 
trial workers and peasants,” with the 
workers volunteering to fix the peasants’ 
tools; in Yugoslavia, “a unified land,” and 
in Tito “the embodiment of the people’s 
desire for a new social, economic, and 
cultural life.” Of his hour-and-a-half in- 
terview with Stalin, conducted in English, 
Polish, and Russian, and attended by For- 
eign Commissar Molotoff, the clothing 
workers’ journal, The Advance, last week 
gave this account: 

“Stalin began . . . by asking : . . many 
questions about the Slavs in America— 
what interest had they shown in politics, 
to what extent do they function and par- 
ticipate in American industry . . . Stalin 
told Krzycki . . . he and the late Ameri- 
can President Roosevelt had seen eye to 
eye on all important questions . . . Stalin 
asked about the economic situation in 
America and sought the answer again 
and again to the question as to whether 
America would rise above present diff- 
culties and be able to give jobs to all who 
seek them. Krzycki . . . saw a permanent 
army of unemployed in America because 
of the lack of a planned economy. 

“Stalin countered by saying Soviet Rus- 
sia could use many thousands of quali- 
fied mechanics and . . . is ready to guar- 
antee to any American mechanics willing 
to go to Russia the highest possible Ameri- 
can standard of living. Stalin said he re- 
membered very well the great contribu- 
tions made by American mechanics to 
the dam and tractor projects of the 
U.S.S.R. in earlier years and added the 
Soviet Union is prepared to welcome 
them on a much larger scale than hereto- 
fore . . . Stalin suggested that neither the 
U.S.S.R. nor the United States needs 
anything other nations have; [hence] are 
the most logical nations to answer the 
question of peace.” 
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Krzycki (left) hears Russia’s side 


ADVERTISING: Up and Up 


Despite the paper shortage and the 
lack of consumer goods, total advertising 
volume in 1945 hit $2,386,000,000, a 5 
per cent increase over 1944 and the high- 
est level since the peak year 1929, the 
advertising trade magazine Printers’ Ink 
reported in its March 15 issue. Outdoor 
advertising, up 29 per cent, scored the 
biggest rise, but all media showed gains 
except radio, estimated at the same level 
as in 1944, and direct mail campaigns, 
down 10 per cent, primarily because of 
the paper situation. 

The biggest single advertiser, as in four 
preceding years, was the Proctor & Gam- 
ble Co. (Ivory Soap, Crisco, etc.). It 
spent $19,550,218 in magazines, radio, 
and farm publications. General Motors 
Corp. (Chevrolet, Buick, etc.) and Lever 
Brothers Co. (Lux, Rinso, etc.) ranked 
second and third with expenditures of 
$12,935,917 and $12,242, 161 respectively. 

With many companies cutting back 
their schedules because of strikes, few 
advertising men would predict 1946 will 
beat the 1945 volume. 
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BOOM: It’s Started, But— 


In the 1930s prosperity was hiding just 
around the corner. In March 1946 it was 
in plain sight. Strikes had hurt manufac- 
turing, but business generally was boom- 
ing. The March Federal Reserve Bulle- 
tin, published last week, sounded these 
clear, sweet notes: 

@ “Production . . . including agricultural 
. . . is now above the level of any peace- 
time period and substantially above the 
average for . . . 1935 to 1939 . . . Output 
of . . . goods and services is close to the 
capacity of the country’s resources under 
present conditions.” It was implied that 
many products remain scarce because of 
backed-up demand and slowed-down re- 
conversion. : 
€ “Employment in all major lines of ac- 
tivity except agriculture, mining, and 
construction is above the advanced 1941 
level.” 

@ “Current incomes have been more than 
double . . . the 1935-39 period . . . To- 
tal income payments . . . may be ex- 
pected to increase in March to a rate of 
close to $160,000,000,000 . . . about the 
same as the average level prevailing dur- 
ing 1945 . . . With a lower level of per- 
sonal taxes effective in 1946, current in- 
comes available for spending or saving 
are close to the wartime peak.” 

From Department of Commerce data, 
the bulletin concluded that people are 
spending more for goods and consequent- 
ly saving less. Late reports indicated 
March department-store sales would 
break all records (see chart) after a 17 per 
cent advance in January and February. 

The bulletin had a few cautionary ob- 
servations. Expansion of factories and ma- 
chinery to meet swollen demands “might 
be delayed by a general advance in the 
level of prices.” Demand for housing is so 
insistent that “strong inflationary pres- 
sures have developed in housing and 
real-estate markets generally.” Residen- 
tial-building costs in several large cities 
have advanced 50 per cent since 1940; 
the average is up one-third. 


Significance-—— 
It is now clear that a postwar boom 


is under way for business. But for the 
people the high cost of living may make 
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Magic re 


T’S Century time! A minute ago, outside the 
station, you were in the heart of a great city, 
with hurrying crowds, blaring taxis, newsboys 
shouting the evening headlines. Now you’re in 
a different world as you follow that crimson 
carpet down the platform of Grand Central 
Terminal toward the softly lighted, streamlined 
cars that will be your club on wheels for tonight. 


 gymiliar 
light ’ Face 18 Fam ° 
mh There’s an extra fascination 


6635 
Re Magically, the day’s tension = roe = of i 
vanishes as you step into the ~ sighed 1 wioliganae id ie Ag 
Century’s luxurious Observa- 2 8C€ you eat saw in tecanl- 
tion Car. Easy chaits invite color, or one that would be 
you to relax. And outside the news on any financial page. 
wide windows, the twilit 
beauty of the Water Level 
Route unrolls a background 
for repose. 


fue? 
You arrive looking and feeling your best. 
For all night, in the quiet privacy of your 
room, a spacious bed, a rubber-foam mat- 
tress, and the smooth Water Level Route 


have conspired to give you deep, refresh- 
ing sleep. 










The only all-room extra-fare train 
between New York and Chicago. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 
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aldura... bright star 















in the industrial sky 


A favorite member of the American- 
Marietta fine paint line, Valdura 
Heavy Duty Maintenance Paints have 
for years been at work for industry. 


Industry knows Valdura for long-time 
protection indoors and out; above and 
below ground; on land, sea and in the air. 
Wherever rugged endurance matched by 
quality appearance is required, Valdura 
has made friends and influenced engi- 
neers, maintenance men, purchasing 
agents and management. 


But Valdura is only one brilliant light in 
the American- Marietta galaxy. Through- 
out the United States and Canada, the 
eleven plants comprising the A-M pat- 
tern of service have made their marks. 
One for all and all for one, American- 
Marietta is thus able to focus on your 
finishing problems a highly skilled group 
of production units, research laboratories 
and distribution facilities. 


Wherever you are and whatever your 
needs in industrial or consumer finish- 
ing, call us. 


One of the Great Names in Paint Making 





American-Marietta Co. 


Kankakee, Ill. 





MARIETTA 
wOOD ANO 


MCTAL FINISK 
SPEC ALISTS 









Marietta Paint & 
Color Co. 
Marietta, Ohio 
High Point, N. C. 








Ottawa Paint Works, Ltd. 


Ottawa 
Montreal & Toronto 
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Ferbert-Schorndorfer 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Schorn Mfg. Co. & 
Solastic Products 
Seattle, Wash. 





Sewall Paint & 
Varnish Co. 
Kansas City & Dallas 





Leon Finch Co., Ltd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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any income seem small. And the pressure 
behind prices is increasing. 

The outlook for the remainder of 1946 
is for a high volume of business—and 
high prices. A coal strike, for example, 
might bring higher coal wages and prices, 
hence another increase in steel prices, 
another boosting of prices all around, and 
another strike wave. Freight rates may be 
raised to accommodate higher railroad 
wages, and so on. 

Furthermore, the satisfaction that busi- 
nessmen may get from the boom will be 
dampened by continued shortages in 
many lines. The auto industry lacks tin, 
steel, and leather; it may not balance 
production with public demand until 
1948. The appliance manufacturers can’t 
get motors because of the electrical work- 
ers’ strike. The builders can’t get lumber 
because the producers have been dissat- 
isfied with OPA prices. The copper in- 
dustry is threatened with a strike over 
wages. Any purchasing agent may be 
asking, rather than granting, favors for a 
long, long time. 

And in the background of all business 
thinking is a sober fact: Every boom in 
history eventually has busted. 


Pa 


WELFARE: British Jitter Cure 


In England “war nerves” were not con- 
fined to soldiers at the front. Nearly six 
years of separation from families, of 
endless standing in line, of long hours in 
war plants on lean rations, of blitz and 
buzz bombings—all these things frayed 
the nerves of industrial workers. 

At Horsham, Sussex, an hour’s ride 
from London, stands a large manor house 
which looks more like an inn than a 
hospital. It is Roffey Park Rehabilitation 
Center, where workers with bad nerves 
can get psychiatric treatment. A hand- 
some estate comprising 160 field and 
woodland acres, Roffey Park can accom- 
modate 200 men and women at a time, 
each for an average stay of six weeks. 
This pleasant, friendly place is the brain 
child of a distinguished psychiatrist, 
Dr. Thomas Mortimer Ling, who in two 
years has enlisted the support of 96 firms 
and raised £80,000 ($320,000) to buy 
and equip it. 

Roftey Park has brought psychiatry, 
once available only to the well-to-do, to 
the workingman. It has found his emo- 
tional problems pretty much the same 
as those of the upper crust: social malad- 
justment, financial worries, sex frustra- 
tions. Some men in minor managerial | 
sitions are oppressed by Secoanstielites 
and the fear that the job is too big for 
them. Reliable “old hands” are afraid of 
the competition of younger men. Workers 
brood over neglect or cold treatment by 
employers or foremen. 

The center makes no promise to return 
the worker to the same he came 
from. But of 1,200 cases so far handled, 
Dr. Ling reported last week, 84 per 
cent have gone back to regular employ- 
ment. Dr. Ling is now branching out with 
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a training center where factory doctors, 
personnel managers, foremen, trade-union 
officials, and others may take a two week 
course in industrial psychiatry. 

Although no such concentrated project 
is set up in the United States, similar 
psychiatric treatment has long been avail- 
able to American workers in such large 
community hospitals as Bellevue in New 
York and Massachusetts General in Bos- 
ton. Several large firms—among them 
General: Motors, Westinghouse, and 
Sperry Gyroscope—have their own staff 
psychiatrists. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, in a study made by its 
medical advisory committee, has esti- 
mated that 95 per cent of the men classed 
as “psychoneurotics” by the Army are em- 
ployable in industry. Psychiatric aid for 
low-income groups in the United States 
is also sought in a $14,500,000 program 
which the American Psychiatric Associ- 
ation is backing in Congress, to establish 
a Mental Health Institute in the United 
States Public Health Service. 
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RETAIL: Brooks Brothers Sold 


Henry Sands Brooks, son of a Connecti- 
cut Yankee physician, opened a clothing 
shop in downtown New York on April 7, 
1818: James Monroe, then President, 
hadn’t yet proclaimed the Monroe Doc- 
trine. Congress had just returned the 
stripes in the American flag from fifteen 
to thirteen. Except for Washington, all 
Monroe’s predecessors in the Presidency 
still lived. 

In New York last week Brooks’s store, 
incorporated as Brooks Brothers since 
1903 and now the oldest clothing store in 
the country, passed from control of the 
Brooks family. The buyer was Julius 
Garfinkel & Co.° of Washington. A de- 
partment store specializing in higher 
priced lines, it planned to continue the 
Brooks tradition of rugged masculine 
fashions and willingness to do most any- 
thing for a customer. 

Brooks’s most illustrious customer, the 














*Last reported annual sales volume: $12,273,439. 








British workers’ tattered nerves 








This device measures a worker’s reactions to fatigue 
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a Kirkesy HOTEL 







Nacional NOW offering a wide range of 
accommodations at REDUCED April rates. 
Outdoor pool, tennis, other sports. Easily reached by free 
quent daily air service from Miami. 
NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED OF U. S. CITIZENS 


or to Tietze Associates in Miami or the following KI 


ch yt or Hampshire —« New York e Blackstone, aes 
Beverly Wilshire, Beverly Hills, Cal. 


ou NACIONAL + 








FOR INFORMATION, rates and reservations, apply to yous Tn Travel rel Agent. 


Enjoy Havana’s friendly Latin hospital- 
ity ’mid springtime gayety! Spend awhile 
at the largest hotel in the tropics, the 


























The State of the Nation: 
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BANK OF NEW YORK 
48 Wall Street — New York 15 


Commercial Ban bing Executor end Trustee 





Memter Federal Degen leverence Corperéetee 
L— 


Number Work: Although it is Man- 
hattan’s oldest, the Bank of New York— 
founded in 1784—is not too stiff-necked 
to have some fun in its advertising. 











store’s 125th anniversay “Chronicle” re- 
lated, was Abraham Lincoln, although 
back in 1864 Lincoln’s sloppy pants were 
said to have caused old John Brooks a 
great deal of mental anguish. The store 
was proud of his second inaugural over- 
coat, its quilted lining inscribed: “One 
Country, One Destiny. 
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FINANCE: Bonds International 


Like women waiting for nylons, bank- 
ers and insurance companies are waiting 
for new and profitable investments. Gov- 
ernment management of the money mar- 
ket has left them with more money than 
places to put it. 

The new International Bank estab- 
lished last week by delegates to the Sa- 
vannah conference (NEWSWEEK, March 
25) offered big investors the hope that 
some new-model bonds, guaranteed by at 
least 87 nations and bearing a higher rate 
of interest than United States government 
issues, might be available late this year. 
The first issue, government experts in 


Washington surmised, probably would be 
“small,” perhaps $100,000,000. The 
smallest individual bond may be $1, 000, 
with a coupon rate “somewhat higher” 
than the 2% per cent being paid on long- 
term government issues. 


Bo 


a Multiply by 100,000 


oe United States Steel Corp. 
eae week took a lively interest in a small 
business operated on $16,880 capital by 
an naar rif John Smith and two fellow 
veterans. U.S. Steel Chairman Irving S. 
Olds gave his stockholders a full report 
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on how the Smith business fared in 1945: 
“It sold $17,478 of goods. Here is how 
the firm used these receipts: for products 
and services necessary in order to have 
the materials with which to do business, 
$6,701; for wages and other employment 
costs, $8,255; for wear and tear, $1,234; 
- for interest, $35; for various kinds of 
taxes, $668. That left them at the end 
of the year with $580. Their income as 
owners of the business was 3.3 per cent 
on sales and less than 4 per cent on the 


$16,880 they had raised.” 7 ft 

Olds seuantod jolestenith's business by P LEAS ANT 
striking five zeros off U.S. Steel’s record PLA ce 
for 1945. For Big Steel’s annual report 


multiply the Smith figures by 100,000. TO SHOP a“ 


New Products 


Piastic FrotH—E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. announced a foamed plas- 
tic called cellular cellulose acetate or 
CCA. Masses of tiny bubbles make it 
lighter than cork. Bonded between sheets 
of wood or metal it has great strength and 
is an effective insulator. Du Pont suggests 
its use in lightweight luggage, refrigera- 
tors, airplane assemblies, and prefabricat- 
ed houses. 

Fast Cotor—The Ansco Division of 
the General Aniline & Film Corp, plans 
to market by midsummer a color-negative 
speed film suitable for ordinary box 

cameras. 

For FatHers—The Lionel Corp. last 
week demonstrated electronically con- 
trolled toy trains. At the push of a button 
tiny radio receivers in each car will make 


trains whistle, couple and uncouple, or Women are particularly sensitive to 
unload at any point. The older model : : : 
magnetic conte works only at special their surroundings. A bright, cheery, 


sections of track. lie be ais asian die 
Junior Jet—Model planes with jet clean store means a | g 


propulsion are made perstile by the shopping hours. Retailers who provide 
aE eee comfortable and sanitary washroom fa- 
cilities for their customers’ convenience, 
find that this consideration, in addition 
to promoting public health, is very good 
business. 


Through West Washroom Service, 
thousands of the country’s leading 
stores, theatres, hotels, restaurants and 
other public institutions maintain 
healthfully clean washroom conditions. 
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42-16 WEST STREET: LONG ISLAND CITY: N.Y 





A jet engine for model planes 





ACCOUNTING 


TRANSMITTING INFORMATION 





These 3 things that every business 








better photographically... 


Start with this simple truth . . . that the basic routines of account- 
ing, transmitting information, and keeping records are common to 
almost all businesses . . . and it’s easy to understand why Recordak 
is used so extensively throughout all business and industry. 


Not only does Recordak, the system that brought 


microfilming to its present scope of usefulness, 
simplify handling of basic routines. It also brings 
to these routines a new order of accuracy —photo- 
graphic accuracy. And equally important, a new 
order of speed—photographic speed—which re- 
duces copying costs to a fraction of a cent per item. 


First to discover it... banks 


Introduced to Recordak microfilming in 1928, 
banks didn’t take long to realize what handling 
these common routines the photographic way meant 
in efficiency and economy of operation—in pro- 
tection. Result has been that the majority of 
leading banks in the country use Recordak today 
to protect and speed checking operations... to 
improve baokkeeping methods. 


Now ... all types of business 
use Recordak to simplify systems 


Transportation uses it to streamline junction 
point waybilling activities . . . to save clerical 
work and slash costs in less-than-carload shipping. 


Retail stores . . . to institute salescheck billing, 
and thus make accounts receivable operations 
more efficient ...to handle adjustments more sat- 
isfactorily for customers. 


Manufacturing . . . to cut clerical costs . . . to 
speed up the recording of payrolls, time cards, 
contracts and related papers, orders . . . to safe- 
guard drawings . . . to save space. : 


Can your systems be improved 
by using Recordak? 


No doubt about it. For Recordak’s uses are 
limited only by the ingenuity with which you 
apply its basic photographic principle. to your 
plant or office routines. 


Write for our new, free book, ‘50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong.” A product of the experience of 
thousands of leading companies, it will show you 
how surprisingly little it costs to make big im- 
provements in the handling of the basic routines 
with Recordak. Recordak Corporation, Subsidi- 


_ ary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 Madison 


Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


RECORDAK the photographic business machine 

















RECORD-KEEPING 





does can now be done 
with RECORDAK 




















3 Mail coupon tor FREE book 
| Recordak Corporation 

350 Madison Avenue Name 
| New York 17, N. Y. . | 
| Firm a 

Please send me your new 26, / 
| book about Recordak, Street | 
i “50 Billion Records z gb > 
| Can’t Be Wrong.” City SN Stat - 
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@ This isn’t an unusual statement at 
all—not when you're talking about 
punched parts made of Laminated 
INSUROK! For in the electrical in- 
sulation field Richardson precision 
plastics have long been favorite 
materials . ; . used by the millions 
in all shapes, sizes and thicknesses. 


This outstanding preference is 
easy to understand, for Laminated 
INSUROK is an easy-to-handle 
product whose physical character- 
istics remain commercially uniform. 
It can be drilled, punched, sawed, 
turned, planed or milled in your 
own shop—without special tools— 
or Richardson Plasticians will do 
it for you. Write today for the full 
story about INSUROK : ; « lami- 
nated and molded. 


he RICHARDSON COMPANY 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI 15, OHIO f IDEL 
Sales Office 


MELROSE PARK 
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International 
Glamour glasses to make men make passes 





than a pound in weight. Burning 2 or 3 
ounces of gasoline or kerosene a minute, 
the miniature engine will develop up to a 
3-pound static thrust. It can be used 
safely in balso-wood models, according to 
the manufacturer, the Aeromarine Co. of 
Minneapolis. 

FiasHinc Eyes—To make eyeglasses 
more glamorous, Jeweled- Specs, Ltd., 
introduced heavy harlequin frames en- 
crusted with jewels and gilt. Created by 
Monroe Levoy, New York optician, the 
frames are suitable for sunglasses or cor- 
rective lenses. 

GarDEN GapcET—Ellinwood Industries 
of Los Angeles has developed a power 
tree-spray attachment called Polecat for 
its Bob and Bear Cat garden tractors. 

ScooTER Car—The B. & B. Specialty 
Co. of Rossmoyne, Ohio, grew from 
Frank Brogan’s love of tinkering. His first 
product was a beer pump. His latest in- 
vention, evolved from a motor scooter, is 
a midget car with a 5-foot wheelbase, a 
10-horsepower motor, and no clutch. He 
claims the car gets 65 miles to the gallon 
and has a top speed of 45 miles an hour. 
Now building pilot models, Brogan in- 
tends to start factory production this year. 


The scooter car came after a beer pump 
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LABOR TRENDS 


The pattern of jurisdictional strife, ex- 

cted in many industries, is being estab- 
ished in the California canneries dispute, 
between Dan Tobin’s AFL teamsters and 
the CIO food and tobacco workers. 


Both sides complied with the Wagner 
Act by participating in an election last 
October which resulted in a CIO victory 


but which was later set aside by the 


NLRB because of “irregularities.” 


Then while government delayed in setting 
a date for another election, the CIO con- 
tinued its organizing campaign and the 
teamsters resorted to direct action, block- 
ading the 81 canneries in a drive to get 
exclusive bargaining contracts. 


The NLRB has warned that any such 
contracts signed before the new election 
will be tossed out, but the blockade mean- 
while has left truck farmers with no means 
to ship their produce and canneries with 
no food to process during the peak season. 


Bill Hutcheson and his potent associates 
in the AFL building trades haven’t made 
up their minds yet whether they'll han- 
dle CIO-produced materials in the home- 
building program. 

The CIO has strong membership in many 
prefabricated-homes factories and in some 
areas of common building-material pro- 
duction such as bricks and lumber. 


The critical need for housing presents an 
opportunity to the building-trades unions 
to force a showdown on their contention 
that their jurisdiction includes all stages 
of production. If they refuse to handle 
CIO materials, they can practically halt 
production in many metropolitan areas 
including New York. 


But AFL leaders fear pressure of public 
opinion, which might hold them respon- 
sible for delays. They are inclined to go 
along with U.S. Conciliator John Daly 
who is urging that contracts be awarded 
only after agreements have been worked 
out that labor will not balk at materials 
to be used in any given project. The show- 
down won’t come for several months since 
no contracts are ready yet. 


The CI0’s Southern organizing drive is 
assuming definite shape and is expected 
to be in full swing within five weeks un- 
der the field generalship of Van A. Bitt- 
ner, veteran of the steel organizing cam- 
paign. 

Some $620,000,000 in wage gains for 
1,765,000 workers, the score claimed by 
the CIO for its wave of strikes and new 
contracts, will be the boast of the organi- 
zers. They'll say that not long before the 
CIO was organized many workers were 
making only $1.50 a day but that recent 
Negotiations have won that much in 
raises for thousands. 





‘ Pay 
Keep it in mind 
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WHY ? Glance at the map of the Baltimore & Ohio System. See the 
vast territory it covers ...the countless communities it serves. 
Embracing 11,000 miles of track, it links the farming, indus- 
trial and metropolitan areas of 13 great states. 


“WHY? Study a B&O time-table. Note the fast schedules—the numerous 


trains for your choice—the convenient times of departure 
and arrival. 


WHY ? Inquire about B&O’s feature trains—the modern blue-and- 
gold streamliners—the swift. smooth glide behind. Diesel- 
Electric power; the quiet comfort of B&O travel in daytime; 
the restful, undisturbed sleep at night. 


Way ?P Ask those who “go B&O” about the extra enjoyment a ticket 
‘ buys you: the old-fashioned courtesy, so much appreciated in 
these fast-moving times; the pleasure of fine food, excellently 

prepared and tastefully served; the all-around dependability 

that distinguishes every phase of travel.on the Baltimore & Ohio. 
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These are the reasons—the very goed reasons — 
why now, more than ever, the B& O is the Way tp Gof 





















erred Beer 


Smooth, mellow Kingsbury 
Pale Beer is appreciated by 
discerning beer drinkers \ 
everywhere. It’s uniformly 
good « every glass + every ' 
bottle - every time. . 


Kingsbury Breweries Company 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wis. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








This Is the Time of Year for Housecleaning 
by RALPH ROBEY 


As an individual taxpayer you, of 
course, have no direct say in who shall 


or shall not stay on the Federal gov- 


ernment payroll—that is, aside from the 
few whom your vote helps to elect or 
defeat. But just for fun let’s assume 
for a moment that you do have the 
right to “hire and fire.” If that were 
true what would you do 


that all of these government predic- 
tions have proved to be fantastically 
wrong. In January, the latest month 
for which official figures are available, 
the number of unemployed was 2,- 
300,000.) \ 
8—At a luncheon of newspapermen 
the first part of last November, Secre- 
tary Wallace revealed that 





about those persons respon- 
sible for the following? 
1—Last October there ap- 
peared in newspapers across 
the country a story saying 
that American industry, ac- 
cording to a study made by 
the “economists” of the Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion, could raise 
wages by 24 per cent with- 
out increasing prices and 
still have more profits left.than in the 
prewar period. Officially, the OWMR 
never released the study—it was 
“leaked” to the reporters—but by one 
means or another the report became 
generally available and labor leaders 
immediately started using it as govern- 
ment proof and support of their claims. 

(During the intervening five months 
we have not had a 24 per cent increase 
of wages, but there have been numer- 
ous increases of 15 to 20 per cent, and 
in case after case after case the gov- 
ernment itself has officially admitted, 
and in effect directed, that prices 
should be raised to cover the higher 
wages. In other words, the record 
shows that the conclusion of these 
OWMR “economists” was just about 
as wrong as anything can be.) 

2—With the end of the war the “ex- 
perts” of one government department 
after another through their chiefs 
rushed into print with their predictions 
that the country faced a serious crisis 
on unemployment. Snyder of the 
OWMR said that by the end of the 
year the number of unemployed would 
probably be 6,000,000, and by spring 
8,000,000. Wallace of the Department 
of Commerce accepted the Snyder pre- 
diction and spread it as something 
which might almost be taken as gospel. 
Altmeyer of the Social Security Board 
placed the probable number by the 
end of the year as between 5,500,000 
and 7,500,000. Schwellenbach of La- 
bor put the number as 6,000,000 to 
8,000,000 by spring. 

(Well, spring is here, and the OPA 
claims that the principal reason we are 
not getting more production is a short- 
age of workers. That claim can be put 
down as eyewash, but the fact remains 








his department had made a 
study which showed that 
business as a whole was in a 
position to increase wages 
and that the automobile in- 
dustry in particular could 
give a raise of 15 per cent at 
once and another 10 per cent 
in 1947—all without an 
increase of prices or sacrifice 
of profits. From the point of 
view of the CIO and Walter 
Reuther in his fight with General Mo- 
tors, this was not quite as good as the 
OWMR report of a few days earlier, 
but nonetheless it provided further 
“government proof” that wages could 
be increased without raising prices, 
and the most was made of it. 

(Last week Secretary Wallace repu- 
diated the report in toto and said that 
it never should have been accepted as 
an “official forecast.” It was, so the 
Secretary explained, merely an experi- 
ment in projecting trends on the basis 
of certain assumptions.) 

4—At the end of the war, and si, 
multaneously with the predictions of 
mass unemployment, the nation was 
flooded with government forecasts that 
the national income in the next few 
months would drop like a plummet 
and something must be done to sus- 
tain the public’s buying power, such as 
providing unemployment compensa- 
tion of $25 a week for 26 weeks, etc. 

(This was not done but in the March 
Federal Reserve Bulletin it is stated: 
“Total income payments . . . may be 
expected to increase in March to a rate 
of close to $160,000,000,000. This 
rate would be about the same as the 
averagé level prevailing during 1945 
and somewhat above the average for 
the first quarter of 1946.) 


As we say, assume you had the 
right to “hire and fire,” what would 
you do with the persons responsible 


_ for these cockeyed predictions? Would 


it be your decision that they are worth 
keeping on the payroll—and remember 
it is your money which pays their sal- 
aries—or would you decide that there 
is no time like spring for a good house- 
cleaning? 











THE PASSING OF THE HOUSE 
ON THE HILL 


You have watched this happen. You 
have guessed at—or understood—its 
meaning. 


Thelittle houses have crowded their 
Way up the hill. The mansion on the 
top which once commanded the view 
—as it once commanded the market 
places of America—has had to make 
way. The America “‘of the people, by 
the people, for the people” has come 
of age. 

Today’s rate of profit has become 
80 fantastically low, there can be no 
dividends, no high-level employment 
unless the wage earner millions buy 
as well as make the product of our 


incredible production machine. 


These millions are the real wealth 
of the nation. They have saved up 
and control more billions of dollars 
than all America saved up in 1918. 

But all the goods we must and can 
manufacture will not sell themselves. 
The time has come for your advertis- 
ing to blanket this audience—to drive 
hard, fast and steadily in this one all- 
important direction. 


To these millions, there is one 
magazine that has led the way for all 
others. True Story is far more than 
mere reading matter, entertainment 
or fascinating facts to America’s Wage 





Earner millions. To them, True Story 
is a member of the family—a counsel- 
lor, a friend who knows their lives, 
their hopes, their aspirations inti- 
mately. They know the voice of True 
Story and the language. It’s their own. 


Your advertising in True Story will 
not only raise your volume to new 
levels—it will help protect the produc- 
tion levels of the America we all want. 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS THE WAGE 
EARNERS’ FAVORITE MAGAZINE 


True Story 


ONE OF THE EIGHT MACFADDEN PUBLICATION? 

















“VENUS 


VELVET 


PENCILS ARE’ 


This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 
buy better office pencils! 


VENUS 


-ly the makers of the famous VENUS Pens 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 
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Schism in the East 


For Moscow, it was a political as well 
as a religious victory. For Rome, it meant 
not only the loss of more than 3,000,000 
Catholics to the Holy See, but a split in 
the Eastern churches which the Vatican 
has tried so hard to keep in communion. 
On March 17, the Moscow radio reported 
the Council of the Uniate Church of the 
Western Ukraine had met at Lwéw and 
voted to break its 350-year-old allegiance 
to “proud, power-loving Rome.” In a 
letter to Premier Stalin, the council an- 
nounced its return to the “Holy Russian 
Orthodox Church of our forefathers.” 

The modern schism was no surprise to 
Pope Pius XII. In January, the Pontiff 
had warned in one of his longest encycli- 
cals: “Who doesn’t know that Patriarch 
Alexei [of Moscow], recently elected by 
the dissident Russian bishops, directed 
a letter to the Ruthenian Church® .. . 
in which he openly preached desertion 
from the Catholic Church?” Further- 
more, the Pope said, all bishops and 
many priests were imprisoned for pro- 
testing to Moscow that their church was 
existing with difficulty. 

Once the split actually took place, the 
Vatican struck back at Moscow, claiming 
last week that Russia had forced the 
Ruthenians’ return to the Orthodox 
Church. In a statement by the Sacred 
Congregation for the Oriental Church, 
the Vatican charged that the “so-called 
‘synod’ held at Lwéw” was “probably 
headed by some few apostate priests.” 
The four bishops of the dioceses of Lwéw, 














Sovfoto 
Under Stalin’s eye: Alexei, Patriarch of all Russia (right), returns 3,000,000 
communicants from Rome to the Holy Russian Orthodox Church 


Przemysl, and Stanislawow—which com- 
prise the Ukrainian Catholics—“have ei- 
ther been deported or imprisoned.” 
Therefore, the Vatican feels, the shift in 
allegiance does not represent the will of 
the people and must be considered void. 

Actually, the current rift is only part 
of a centuries-old struggle. Ever since the 
Union of Brest-Litovsk -in 1596, which 
joined the Ruthenians with Rome, the 
Ukrainians have been something of a po- 
litical football. This church union was ef- 
fected when the people were under Polish 
rule. But in the successive partitions of 
Poland, the people, their territory, and 
their church were batted back and forth 
between Russia and Austria. 

In 1928 the Ukrainians were returned 
to Poland. Then when the Soviet Union 
and Poland agreed on the Curzon Line 
last August, the much-shifted minority— 
lying east of the new boundary—once 
more reverted to Russia. Whether reli- 
giously they were forced to return or 
not, the Ukrainians are now back where 
they started 350 years ago. 


Rebuke in the West 


Last September, Archbishop Alexei ot 
Yaroslav and Rostov came to the United 
States to draw together the two branches 
of the American Russian Orthodox 
Church by bringing the San Francisco in- 
dependents in union with Patriarch Al- 
exei of Moscow (see above). In Decem- 
ber, Orthodox prelates met in Chicago 
and turned down his proposal. Last week, 
his mission a failure, Archbishop Alexei 
was on his way back to Russia. But where 
a special Soviet plane had flown him to 
New York, the Archbishop went home 
from Hoboken, N. J.—by freighter. 




































From Horses to Highway Trailers 


FTY years ago, in LaCrosse, 

Wisconsin, two men started 
the Gateway City Transfer Com- 
pany with six people and “seven 
head of horses and mules.” At 
the end of 1945 the company 
had 131 trailers, 103 tractors 
and 57 trucks serving five states, 
and doing an annual business 
well in excess of two million 
dollars. 

_In connection with the recent 
purchase of ten new Highway 
Tandem Trailers, Eugene W. 
Murphy, secretary and treasurer 
of Gateway, writes, ‘‘This is 
proof of our complete satisfac- 





tion with Highway Trailers.” 
Highway Trailers are delivering 
that same satisfaction on every 
U. S. highway—proving their 
stamina, their efficiency and 
economy, results of over a quar- 
ter-century of successful trailer- 
building experience. 

If you own truck trailers, it 
will pay you to get all the facts 
about the new Highway “Freight- 
masters” and “Clippers.” Write 
today for color booklets detail- 
ing many points of superiority. 
Learn why it’s to your advantage 
to ‘let your next trailers be 
Highways.” 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., Farmingdale, L. I., N. Y. 
Commercial Truck Trailers ¢ Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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Two Men’s Two-Bits’ Worth 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Tn the prizefight business it is 
customary to steam up the ticket sale 
for a fight with predictions pro and con 
by various fighters, managers, and 
trainers affiliated’ with the promoter 
of the struggle. Those who have not 
already spoken their minds on the 
Louis-Conn bout next June will prob- 
ably do so between now and 
then, at the instigation of 
Mr. Mike Jacobs, and care 
will be taken to have the 
vote divided fairly evenly. 
Ninety-nine consecutive bal- 
lots for Louis, for instance, 
would not be desirable. It 
might give the impression 
that the thing was a kick in 
the pants. 

I am not trying to draw 
an exact parallel between 
the forecast-for-publication dodge in 
the fight game and the recent remarks 
of several tennis stars, including Bill 
Tilden and Don Budge, on Davis Cup 
prospects this summer. For one thing, 
Mr. Tilden and Mr. Budge have not 
been in the pay of amateur tennis-since 
they turned professional, and Davis 
Cup tennis is amateur tennis, with a 
payroll entirely separate from the pros’. 
In the second place, Tilden and Budge 
have no financial interest in Australia, 
where the international final or chal- 
lenge round will be played this sum- 
mer, presumably between Australia 
and the United States. 

However, they and everyone else 
connected with tennis do have an in- 
terest in promoting tennis as a whole 
in this first postwar year of play. Good 
international prospects mean greater 
public enthusiasm for the game. Also, 
this year’s amateur players may some 
day be professionals, in business with 
Tilden and Budge, and a little pre- 
baptismal advertising does no harm. 


Early opinion has been that Aus- 
tralia, which holds the Davis Cup, is a 
shoo-in to beat our team. Mr. Tilden 
and Mr. Budge, though not on friendly 
terms with each other at the moment, 
for reasons of overpowering insignifi- 
cance, have now joined to combat this 
melancholy trend in thought. Tilden 
says, for publication, that we have an 
even chance or better of beating Aus- 
tralia. Budge says we will win in a 
common gallop, maybe by 4 matches 
to 1. 

“John Bromwich is probably washed 
up,” says Mr. Budge. “Dinny Pails is 
probably overrated.” 

These references to the leading 





players of Australia give you an idea 
of why every man’s guess is as good as 
another’s in this highly mysterious year 
in sport. Nobody knows what Louis 
and Conn can do. Their fight is a blind 
investment. Nobody can tell much 
about form in big-league baseball. And 
Australian tennis is the deepest mys- 
tery of all, since Bromwich, 
who is “probably” washed 
up, and Pails, who is “prob- 
ably” overrated, are only 
“probably” the players who 
will defend the cup. My 
friend Mr. Harry Hopman, 
the brain of Australian ten- 
nis, has made no commit- 
ments. Also, he is not show- 
ing his cards. Like Mike 
Jacobs, who will keep Louis 
and Conn under blankets till 
the night they fight, Mr. Hopman has 
refused to let his players appear out- 
side Australia this summer. They can 
be scouted only in Australia, and I 
know Mr. Hopman well enough to be 
sure that those who scout them there 
will see only what Mr. Hopman wishes 
them to see. 

The Davis Cup is tremendously im- 
portant in Australia. Australian tennis 
players are not above taking it easy in. 
other matches to mislead the world on 
their cup form. A year or so before the 
war, in the last tournament before 
Davis Cup play began, the doubles 
team of Bromwich and Adrian Quist 
was licked in straight sets. In the Davis 
Cup doubles match, a week later, they 
beat America’s best doubles team in 
four sets. It is the Cup or nothing with 
these babies. 


I do not say that Mr. Tilden and 
Mr. Budge are not sincere in their 
steam-up of American chances, but I 
don’t see how they can know much 
about it, and I suspect that they are 
talking through their millinery. On 
past form, Bromwich alone, with two 
singles chances and a half interest in 
the doubles, is enough to keep the cup 
in Australia. He could always beat 
Frank Parker, our best amateur singles 
player of record, and he is younger 
than Parker. No doubt our job looks 
easier to Mr. Tilden than to me. Soon 
after the first world war Mr. Tilden 
and his partner went down under and 
wiped up the courts with the Austral- 
ian team. But he was Tilden, and his 
partner was Bill Johnston, and what- 
ever perils America may face today, it 


is in no immediate danger of finding | 


another such combination as that. 
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RACING: Bomb Bays 


Hoofnotes to the Atomic Age: the 
names of Cosmic Bomb and Uranium 
were registered with The Jockey Club for 
bay colts owned by William Helis. Fur- 
ther signs of radioactivity: other two-year- 
old thoroughbreds named Atom Buster, 
Atomic, and Cosmic Missile. 


el 


TENNIS: Budge Budges 


For a primarily defensive player, 
Bobby Riggs is a cocky little man. He 
boasts that there is no better tennis 
player in the country than Bobby Riggs. 
He has some backing for the claim: After 
the start of his professional-tennis ‘tour 
March 9, he beat the great. Don Budge 
with ease for eight straight matches. 

With the tour in New York for the 
Red Cross matches last week, Budge 
pulled his erratic self together and de- 
cided it was time to.do something about 
it. The redhead adjusted his new eye- 
glasses, rubbed some of the Army rust 
from his aggressive strokes, and stopped 
Riggs in straight sets, 7-5, 6-3. 

Four years ago, Riggs had made a 
similar beginning—winning the first five 
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Associated Press 
The Victor: Most winners strut out 
of the ring, but Jackie Paterson of Glas- 
gow had to be helped by his seconds 
after he had won a title bout with Theo 
Medina, European bantam champion, 
in London March 19. Medina had Pat- 
erson, world’s flyweight champion, on 
the floor three times in the eighth round 
but landed a low blow in eagerness 
to finish him off. Paterson was award- 
ed the bantamweight title on a foul. 
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matches but losing in the tour’s summing 
up. With sizable bets on the outcome, 
Budge was determined to end the current 
tour the same way some time in June. 


PP 


GOLF: England Expects 


British professional golfers mulled over 
Byron Nelson’s 1945 average of 67.3 
strokes a round, scratched their heads, 
and decided it was unbelievable. So 
Dave Rees, Welsh pro, and Dick Bur- 
ton, British Open champion, last week 
challenged the terrific Texan to a match. 
Nelson accepted but, taking no chances 
of getting Britain’s wind and rain in his 
hair, asked that the match be a home- 
and-home affair. By the end of the week, 
his backers had offered to put up $120,- 
000 on Lord Byron. 


PP 


BASKETBALL: Ernie’s Hoper 


There were five seconds left in the 
ball game—time enough for just one play 
—when Bowling Green committed a foul. 
Rhode Island State, two points behind, 
waived the free foul throw to take pos- 
session of the ball at the Madison Square 
Garden midcourt. Two Bowling Green 
players clung to Ernie Calverley, the 
only Rhode Islander who could possibly 
score the two points. Ernie ran away from 
the basket and shook his defenders. Fifty- 
five feet from the hoop, he whirled, 
caught the ball, and gave one last des- 
perate heave—a “hoper.” The ball swished 
through the nets to tie the score 74-74. 

At the end of the ninth National In- 
vitation Tournament last week, Calver- 
ley’s Frank Merriwell heroics still were 
the basketball talk of New York. Last to 
be invited and seeded last in the eight- 
team draw, Coach Frank Keaney’s Rhode 
Island Rams had been given little hope 
of surviving the first round of the In- 
vitation against the Bowling Green team 
from Ohio. That was before Garden fans 
had a real look at Calverley, voted the 
most valuable player of the meet. 

Short for a center (5 feet 11) and 
slight (145 pounds) he also is afflicted 
with heart trouble. But the 21-year-old 
senior has the gift of a great basketball 
player. He can defend, dribble, and dunk 
the ball through the hoop, and set a 

jur-season scoring record of 1,789 points. 

He shot the tying score against Bowling 
Green, and the Rams went on in over- 
time to win an upset victory 82-79. In 
the next game, Calverley captained an- 
other upset victory. He scored 27 points, 
including a 40-foot field goal, to rout the 
favored Muhlenberg Mules 59-49. 

It was asking too much to have the 
plucky Rhode Island State team stage 
yet another upset in the final. It almost 
did—but not quite. Coach Adolph Rupp’s 
Kentucky Wildcats, Southeastern Con- 
ference champions and first-seeded in the 
tourney, won the Invitation title as they 
should have. They had the height, the 
speed, and the class of the tournament. 





Acme 
Scramble: Wallace Jones of Kentucky dribbles past Rhode Island State 


But the Wildcats snags against a 
team inspired by Calverley and the roar 
of the crowd. In the final minute, Cal- 
verley was out of the game on fouls, and 
Ralph Beard of Kentucky sank his foul 
shot to break up a tie and the game 46-45. 


Mr. Basketball 


For three nights of the Invitation bas- 
ketball tourney and three more nights of 
the National Collegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion tourney, ended this week, the at- 
tendance was upward of 18,000 a night. 
This brought the total attendance of Mad- 
ison Square Garden’s 1945-46 collegiate 
season over the 500,000 mark—a figure 
particularly satisfying to the Garden’s 
executive vice president, Ned Irish. 

Twelve years ago, Irish was a New 
York World-Telegram sports reporter with 
a hole in his pants and an idea in his 
head—a parlay that made him Mr. Bas- 
ketball. He had attempted to get into a 
sold-out college gym via a window—an 
incident now almost as legendary as Dr. 
James Naismith’s peach Sedlaneve> he 
could report a basketball game. 

A tear in his trousers catalyzed his 
mind. With all the hustle of an entre- 
preneur, he introduced basketball to the 
Garden and vice versa, although he had 
never played the game himself. He was 
too busy sports reporting (he makes no 
claim to being much of a writer) at 
Erasmus High School in Brooklyn, the 
University of Pennsylvania, and assorted 
newspapers. 

The ype was an immediate hit (16,- 
188 paid attendance on the first night, 
Dec. 29, 1984). To devote more time to 
being director of basketball for the Gar- 
den, trish relinquished in turn newspaper 





work, publicity for the National Football 
League, and press agentry for the football 
New York Giants. He was taken into the 
inner Garden circle three years ago, when 
he was chosen acting president to substi- 
tute for Brig. Gen. John Reed Kilpatrick, 
who went to see Uncle Sam about a war. 

After the Brooklyn College scandal last 
year, Irish was much criticized for “pro- 
fessional promotion” of collegiate games. 
No one hates gamblers, especially of the 
breed that bribed the five Brooklyn bo 
more than Irish. They could ruin the 
sport, and the sport has been Irish’s 
bread, butter, and caviar for more than 
a decade. 

Landlord at the Garden: Actually, 
Irish has done more than anyone else to 
stimulate intersectional contests and na- 
tional interest in basketball. He got the 
teams together. He motivated the Invita- 
tion tourney (a year older than the NCAA 
event) and the Red Cross play-off be- 
tween tournament winners, a charity 
game which has provided the country 
with a national champion for the past 
four years. 

Now 40, Irish is a man of few words 
and less hair. He is allergic to the word 
“promoter.” He likes “landlord,” a term 
more appropriate now that he is paid a 
substantial annual salary by the Garden 
and is not working as a middleman for 

rcentage profits. Peering into his crystal 

all last week, - —— — vice 

resident in charge of everything, es- 
3 ially basketball, foresaw a , Soe 
tna than ever for the game. Last 
season 10 of 18 double-headers were sold 
out. In the regular season just ended, 20 
of 21 nights were sellouts. Next season, 
Irish will test New York’s satiation point 
with 28 to 30 double-headers. 











lke parade of returning Hotel New Yorker 
employee veterans continues. From the WAC 
comes the latest beribboned veteran to join 
scores of battle-starred returnees who are re- 
affirming the New Yorker’s tradition of supe- 
rior service. Their efforts are being directed 
toward the constant improvement of all those 
personal conve- 
niences and com- 
forts that have 
madethe New 
Yorker famous the 
whole world over. 


.. says Lillian Pearl, former 1st Sergeant who resumes 


her Credit Department duties after three years with the 
Women’s Army Corps. “It’s a wonderful feeling to return to 
the NewYorker,” remarked Lillian. “I'm glad to be back!” 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


FRANK L. ANDREWS, President 2500 ROOMS from $3.85 





_ the Theater Guild. Evidently it takes just 
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THEATER 


Revived Clown 


“He Who Gets Slapped” is a swift- 
moving, symbolic melodrama written by 
a Russian, set in post-first world war 
France, edited and directed by Judith 
and Tyrone Guthrie of London’s Old Vic, 
and currently revived in New York by 





such an international combination to dig- 
nify the waning season. 

When divested of its often obscure lit- 
erary flavor and excessive symbolism, 
Leonid Andreyev’s hit of 1922 is simply 
the story of a man of fine sensibilities and 
intellect whose ideas and wife have been 
stolen by his best friend. “He,” called 
“Funny” in this new two-act version, 
seeks to escape his degradation by becom- 
ing a clown in a circus—an unreal world 
of bizarre people. 

There the slapstick buffoon (Dennis 
King) falls in love with Consuela, the 
Bareback Tango Queen (Susan Douglas). 
Her father, Count Mancini (John Ab- 
bott) tries to sell her to a “mountain of 
obscenity” known as Baron Regnard 
(Reinhold Schunzel). The torturous 
theme of masochism, along with myriad 
subplots permeated with innocence and 
lechery, sadism and jealousy, reaches a | 
dramatic dénouement when Funny poi- 
sons Consuela and himself. 

One may take exception to the over- ] 
emphasis on surface reality and inner ac- t 
tion Andreyev wrote out of his own neu- 
roticism. But the direction, the realistic 
backstage circus set, and acting are be- | 
yond censure. “He Who Gets Slapped” 
will not take a beating at the box office. 

(He Wuo Gets Suaprep. The Theater 
Guild, producer. Tyrone Guthrie, direc- 
tor. Settings and costumes by Motley.) 











Funny (King) and baron (Schunzel) are 
rivals for Consuela (Douglas) 
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HINKY=- DINKY 4g 
Puts Meals on Wheels 3 


EVERYTHING from fruit cocktail 
to demi-tasse — fruits, vegetables, 
meat, and all 
kinds of gro- 
ceries — ride 
to the 38 
Hinky-Dinky 
markets in 
Fruehauf 
Trailers, operated by Merchants 
Wholesale Grocery Co., of Omaha. 

Back in 1936, the company 
bought its first Fruehauf. Soon 
they discovered that this Trailer 
was doing the work of two or more 
trucks, and added more _ units. 
Today, the fleet is 100% Fruehauf 
—the latest addition being a 22- 
foot model. Now, only 5 trips each 
week handle the job. 


Loads are heavy —from 13 to 
15.tons. Deliveries in all kinds of 
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weather must go through, to meet 
customer demands. 


On many runs the Trailers work 
both ways. Outbound, these loads 
go directly to the stores—return- 
ing, they pick up fresh eggs from 
farmers, flour from mills, canned 
goods from canning plants, meat 
from packers, and always empty 
boxes and useful containers. 

All of Merchant’s Fruehaufs are 
insulated refrigerator vans — so 
essential in maintaining Hinky- 
Dinky’s good reputation for 
fresher foods, even when the mer- 
cury soars to withering heights. 

Wholesalers, like Merchants 
Grocery Co., have found real econ- 
omy in the Trailer method. It has 
been a most important factor in the 
expansion of their business, Perhaps 
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you have a hauling problem in this, 


or a different line. In any event, 


before you consider the purchase 
of new equipment—let a Fruehauf 
man give you the complete Trailer 
story. Most likely, it will save you 
many dollars as it has for others. 


Worlds Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY, DETROIT 32 


Service in Principal Cities 
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Sugar With a Boogie Beat 


He was named Frankie Isaac Robinson, 
but his mammy called him Sugar Chile. 
A precocious infant with a wide, friendly 
grin, he hummed tunes six months after 
he was born. Propped up on a piano 
bench at 1%, Sugar Chile banged out his 
first tune—“Tuxedo Junction” with a 
boogie beat. Before he was 5 he made his 
first professional stage appearance with 
Louis Prima at the Downtown Theater in 
Detroit, his home town. For this, he was 
paid $10. 

When Sugar Chile was 6, he played 
three days with Lionel Hampton at the 
Paradise Theater in Detroit. For this: $5. 


Shortly after, in September 1945, he ap- 


peared for a week with Frankie Carle at 
the Michigan Theater. Although this en- 
gagement netted him a $100 War Bond, 
Sugar Chile hit the jackpot in publicity. 
No photographer could resist the tiny 
Negro at the big piano. When his fingers 
failed to find the keys he wanted, he 
sailed in with his fists and elbows. 

Last October, as was inevitable, Sugar 
Chile went to Hollywood. In “No Love, 
No Leave,” starring Van Johnson, he both 
played and talked. The ante had now 
risen to $250 a week, plus expenses for 
his sister Dorothy and his cousin Agnes. 
On March 2 at the White House Cor- 
respondents’ dinner in Washington, Sugar 
Chile, now. 7, performed for the Presi- 
dent, making his famous aside: “How’m 
Ah doin’, Mr. President?” 

During the week of March 11, Sugar 
Chile played the Regal Theater in South- 
side Chicago. For grossing $36,000 and 
thus beating Duke Ellington’s previous 
house record, he got $11,000. Because the 
Music Corp. of America, his agent, wants 
to build him slowly and safeguard his 
health, he won't have another theater 
date until April 4 in Newark. 

As far as anyone can tell, success has 
spoiled neither Sugar Chile nor his family. 
They still live in the same Detroit fac- 
tory-district house. Sugar Chile’s mother 
is dead, but his sister Dorothy, 18, looks 
after him. His father, who runs his own 
small coal and ice business, is working his 
same route. Sugar Chile’s money—more 
than half of a $20,000 gross—is going into 
a trust fund. As a matter of fact, the 
family won’t even buy their prodigy a 
new piano. He is still too small to reach 
the pedals and so beats time by kicking 
the front of the old living-room upright. 

About the future, Sugar Chile has this 
to say: “Ah wants to have ma own band 
but not until Ah’m about 21. Until then, 
Ah wants to be out in front by myself, 
gettin’ that ole buildup.” 


Sia 


Ezio Does It 


On Feb. 17, the Danish heldentenor 
Lauritz Melchior celebrated his twentieth 
season at the Metropolitan Opera and 
was rewarded by the management with 





European 
Sugar Chile uses fingers, fist, or elbow 


a suitably inscribed silver bowl and tray 
(NEwsweEEk, Feb. 25). Last week, on 
March 20, the Italian basso Ezio Pinza 
was similarly honored for a similar double 
decade of service. 

Actually, March 20 does not mark 
Pinza’s exact anniversary, for he made 
his Metropolitan debut on Nov. 1, 1926, 
as the High Priest in Spontini’s “La Ves- 
tale.” But on March 20, the Met put on 
its last “Don Giovanni” of the current 
season, and who would want to quarrel if 
the greatest Don of them all chose to 
celebrate with his greatest role? “Don 
Giovanni” was revived for Pinza in 1929 
after being out of the repertory for 21 
years. In each performance since, Pinza 
has made the role more and more his 
own, until now his interpretation is one 
of the outstanding operatic portraits of 
our time or anybody else’s. 

Like the great Russian Feodor Chali- 
apin before him, Pinza belongs to that 
special breed who can truly # called 
singing actors. He looks far younger than 
the 53 years he is cagey about admitting. 
A professional bicycle rider at one stage 
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of his career, he still takes excellent care 


of himself and has a physique any ath- 
lete might envy. Although he knows more 
than 50 roles and can sing any of them 
at the drop of another basso, in few 
operas can Pinza play the glamorous hero 
—operatic composers being partial to ten- 
ors for these honors. 

But whether Pinza is playing the Devil 
in “Faust,” a mad Czar in “Boris Godu- 
noff,” or an unprincipled Lothario in 
“Don Giovanni,” he does it his own way. 
“I never worry about tradition,” he says. 
“I would rather make a mistake and do 
what I feel.” 


Bo 


New Records 


MaHLER: FourtH SyMPHONY. Bruno 
Walter, Desi Halban, and the New York 
Philharmonic. Columbia. Six 12-inch rec- 
ords in album, $6.50. Again Columbia 
fills a chink in the recorded repertory. 
The Fourth is a good sample of what 
happened to music after Wagner and 
Brahms, and this is a splendid perform- 
ance by a Mahler master. 

BERLIOZ: SYMPHONIE FANTASTIQUE. 
Pierre Monteux and the San Francisco 
Symphony. Victor. Six 12-inch records in 
album, $6.50. This torrent of melodra- 
matic music was. inspired by the com- 
poser’s early disappointed love for the 
actress he later married. Both Monteux 
and Victor do the best possible by the 
man who revolutionized the symphonic 
orchestra. 

BEETHOVEN: SYMPHONY No. 2. Fritz 
Reiner and the Pittsburgh Symphony. 
Columbia. Four 12-inch records in album, 
$4.50. Reiner’s version may drive too 
hard for some purists, but the whole is 
brilliantly compelling for a not-too-popu- 
lar Beethoven symphony. 

Cuopin: Piano Music. Vladimir Horo- 
witz. Victor. Three 12-inch records in 
album, $3.50. Fantastic virtuosity and 
equally remarkable engineering. Included 
are the Andante Spianato and Grande 
Polonaise in E Flat (Opus 22),-the Waltz 
in A Minor (Opus 34, No. 2), and the 
inevitable Polonaise in A Flat.(Opus 53) 
—better known as “Till the End of Time.” 
Those who like their Chopin a la Holly- 
wood may go for CHopiniana, but the 
Rogal-Lewitzsky transcriptions are too 
lush for the Chopin style. (Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos and the Robin Hood Dell Orches- 
tra. Columbia. Three 12-inch records in 
album, $3.50.) 

A Victor BorcE Procram. Columbia. 
Four 10-inch records in album, $2.50. 
Fans of the Melancholy Dane can run the 
gamut from Phonetic Punctuation to a 
bit of Grieg. 

AMEnRICa’s FavoriTE Soncs. Bess Lo- 
max, Butch Hawes, Pete Seeger, and Tom 
Glazer. Disc. Three 10-inch records in 
album, $2.75. Whether pro or con the 
current craze for folk songs, nobody could 
resist the singability of these classics 
which include “Buffalo Gals,” “Careless 
Love,” and a rendition of “Down in the 
Valley” which will inspire any midnight 
quartet. 
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TWA THE ONLY CONSTELLATION SERVICE COAST-TO-COAST 


-—- AND THE WORLD AT YOUR FEET 


High an these heavens, there’s gentle adventure 
unknown to earth-bound things. There are clouds 
to race with, and gorgeous skies to see, and now 
and then a passing fellow traveler to salute. To 
this TWA seeks to add, through skilful piloting 
and hospitable attention, that kingly feeling 
of complete contentment that makes you want 


a to fly when you travel—and travel 
0- TWA when you fly. 
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NOW THAT TIMKEN 
ALLOY STEEL MAKES VITAL 
CAR PARTS STRONGER... 
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COPYRIGHT 194 THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. 


—car buyers get still mere for their money! 


For necessary strength in vital 
parts produced by forging, motor car 
designers once had to rely heavily 
upon the mass and weight of the 
steel they used. 

Today, they can design almost 
solely for utility and efficiency. 

Tougher, stronger new alloy steels 
—developed by The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company — have helped 
bring about this change. Equally 
important are the results of success- 
ful research at The Timken Company 
in grain size control, hardenability, 
-forgeability and surface quality of 
alloy steels. 

From years of endless study and 
experiment have come special prac- 


tices for producing uniformity in 
structure, composition and respon- 
siveness to heat treatment essential 
to the mass production of stronger, 
uniform forgings. 

In the automotive industry, and 
most other industries using high 
strength forgings, no alloy steel pro- 
ducer can exhibit so long a list of 
difficult performance problems 
solved. More than likely, our 
metallurgists could help with your 
forging problems too. Write Steel 
and Tube Division, The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Timken Bearings, Timken Alloy 
Steels and Seamless Tubes, Timken 
Removable Rock Bits. 





TIMKEN 


Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sine Moy 
STEEL AND 
SEAMLESS TUBES 





“A TWIST IN TIME—” For every one 
of the hundreds of alloy steels, 
there is a forging temperature 
recommended for developing its 
inherent strength to the highest 
possible point. Until not long ago, 
recommended maximum forging 
temperatures above 2000° Fahren- 
heit had to be found by laborious 
trial and error methods on actual 
forgings. 

Then on special testing pper- 
tus, metallurgists in the steel labo- 
ratories of The Timken Roller Bear- 
ing Company proved that critical 
temperatures obtained from twist- 
ing a specimen of hot steel to frac- 
ture, coincided exactly with results 
established by trial and error. 

From this important basic re- 
search have come highly accurate 
forging temperatures for Timken 
Alloy Steels and much other data 
which has greatly aided the advance 
of improved forging practice. 





* YEARS AHEAD — THROUGH EXPERIENCE AND RESEARCH 
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EDUCATION 





The Twain Shall Meet 


For centuries the Western World has 
sent sages to enlighten the East. Last week 
India sent a sage to enlighten the West. 
Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, vice chan- 
cellor of Benares Hindu University and 
professor of ethics at Oxford, and ac- 
cepted successor to the Hindu philosopher 
Rabindranath Tagore, arrived in New 
York on the Queen Mary March 18 to 
begin a month-long lecture tour. The 57- 
year-old pundit—whom England knighted 
in 1931 for his work in education—will 
lecture at fourteen universities and as- 
sorted learned societies, presenting the 


ae 
Seer-Seer: Sir S. Radhakrishnan 


Indian view on subjects such as Indian 
culture, international peace, the present 
crisis, and the meaning of religion. 

Behind Radhakrishnan’s visit is a far- 
sighted, idealistic organization: the Wa- 
tumull Foundation. It was established in 
1942, the brain child of Gobindram Wa- 
tumull, a Hindu merchant of Honolulu 
and Los Angeles, and his American wife, 
Ellen. Providing $25,000 to $50,000 a 
year, it aims (1) to help increase India’s 
national efficiency and (2) to promote 
cultural cooperation between: the United 
States and India. 

The Wise Visitors: To carry out 
these aims, the foundation makes grants 
to various societies ering imterna- 
tional and cultural cooperation. But the 
backbone of its work is a system of un- 
usually generous scholarships and fellow- 
ships that send Indian scholars to the 
United States for graduate study. Today 

are enjoying Watumull benefits. Six- 
teen more are due this year. 

The foundation draws no lines as to 





‘ This year’s Watumull group 





religion, province, caste, or sex, but ap- 
plicants must be graduate students with 


at least three years’ experience on the. 


faculty of one of India’s 22 universities 
representing several hundred colleges. 
They must guarantee to go back and teach 
what they learn here. Students are picked 
for interest and ability in designated 
courses. Chosen with a shrewd eye toward 
lifting India from its ancient famine and 
pestilence, these include such practical, 
earthy things as sanitation, sewage dis- 
posal and public health, agricultural bac- 
teriology, nutrition and _ biochemistry, 
tropical medicine, pediatrics, fishery, re- 
frigeration, and - electrical engineering. 
ill include 
students in seyeral new fields including 
American history, nuclear physics, inter- 
national relations, and political science. 
Top-flight .American institutions are 
chosen for Watumull students because, 
according to the foundation’s advisory 
board chairman, Dr. Taraknath Das, 
“Mr. and Mrs. Watumull would rather 
supply Indian institutions with a few of 
the best, than many of the mediocre.” 
Radhakrishnan is the first fellow in a 
new Watumull category—“visiting profes- 
sors to American universities.” The foun- 
dation expects to bring one or two each 
year. As a balance, it will send an Ameri- 
can professor to India. In September Dr. 
Merle Curti of the University of Wiscon- 
sin will go to Calcutta University and 
make side trips “to further the study of 
American history in Indian universities.” 


PeP* 


GI Grinds 


Many of the 300,000 veterans back in 
classrooms throughout the country are 
confounding the gloom mongers who pre- 
dicted last fall that they would prove 
scholastically inferior or drop out from 
lack of interest or to go into paying jobs. 
_ Surveys of twenty higher institutions 
now show that many GI’s have a greater 
interest in their courses and get better 
marks than students coming direct from 
high schools: 

@ At Colgate University veterans, out- 


numbered two to one, took eight of the 


fourteen Austen Colgate scholarships (the 
university’s highest scholastic award) for 
the spring semester. 
@ Columbia University reported that not 
one of its 7,826 GI students was in seri- 
ous scholastic. difficulty at the last mark- 
ing period. 
@ Williams College revealed last week 
that in midyear exams the 108 veterans 
enrolled outsmarted civilian students 
nearly two to one. One of every 3.6 vet- 
erans made the dean’s honor list, yg 
one of every 6.1 civilians. Half of Wil- 
liams’s married GI’s were on the list. Not 
one veteran was among the fourteen flunks. 
The GI ‘attitude was summed up by a 
University of Michigan student veteran: 
“My future depends on what I do in the 
university.” 
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Power-Arm 
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Winner New Product 
Award by “Mill & 
Factory Magazine.” 


POWER-ARM gives amazing extra leverage. 
LOOSENS tight, rusted screws easily. 
TIGHTENS any screw so it stays tight. 
LOCKS against handle for ordinary driving. 


3 POPULAR SIZES 
In following blade lengths and 
diameters: 5" x 1/4°—$1, 

6" x §/16"—$2.25, 8" x 3/8 — 
$2.68. Convenient kit carrying 
all three sizes at no extra charge. 
DISTRIBUTORS AND DEALERS: 
Write us today for complete details 
on this new, fast-selling tool! 


SWALLOW AIRPLANE CO., INC. 
901 Lincoln Ave., Wichita 1, Kansas 
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Also available 
with Phillips 
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EBSTER’S COLLEGIATE has 
been hard to get, but 
copies will soon be on 
the way to your 
bookseller. See him 
now and place your 
order with him. 
Based on and 
abridged from Web- 
ster’s New Interna- 
tional Dictionary, 
Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority”—and edited 
with the same careful 
scholarship. Defines all 
the words most common- 
lyused. 1,300 pages; 110,- 
000 entries. $4 to $8.75, 
depending on choice of 
binding. G. & C. Merriam 
Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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MOVIES 





Follies From Heaven 


If the Hollywood grammarians hadn’t 
dug a deep and early: grave for such 
descriptives as “colossal,” “stupendous,” 
and “pretty good,” these hasty words 
might be disinterred for use in connection 
with “Ziegfeld Follies of 1946.” 

This celluloid florescence 
opens with the late producer 
(William Powell, re-creating his 
title role in “The Great Zieg- 
feld”) wistfully eyeing Broad- 
way from his tastefully deco- 
rated penthouse in Heaven and 
wishing he had a chance to 
stage another Follies with cur- 
rently available talent. Living 
in an M-G-M heaven, Powell 
gets not only his wish but a & 
dozen stars and almost as many 
featured players on the M-G-M 
payroll, who provide an avalanche of var- 
ied and colorful entertainment. 

For those who didn’t see the first Zieg- 
feld movie, let alone any of the great 
showman’s Broadway hits, a clever pup- 
pet sequence establishes the mood of 
those exciting and extravagant bygone 
days by introducing facsimiles of such 
Follies stars as Eddie Cantor, Fanny 
Brice, Will Rogers, and Marilyn Miller. 
(A slip in the research department al- 
lows Miss Miller to take her bow to the 
tune of “Sunny” from.a strictly Charles B. 
Dillingham production. ) 

Bookless Grab Bag: After that, the 
show is on—a straight revue in twelve 
acts, Technicolor, the Midas manner, and 
blessedly without the handicap of a book. 

The curtain goes up on a “Pink 





Heavenly puppet 


Number” which includes pink, naturally, 
and also Fred Astaire and Lucille Ball. 
But mostly it is a wholesale arrangement 
of girls in feathers, sequins, and old lace. 
The final curtain goes down on what is 
possibly the same collection of superior 
limbs and torsos varied this time with the 
most frenetic flurry of soap 
bubbles ever released on a Hol- 
lywood sound stage. 

In between these related 
phenomena is a mixed grab bag 
of divertissements that include 
the singing of Lena Horne, 
Kathryn Grayson, and James 
Melton, a water ballet soloing 
Esther Williams, dancing by 
Lucille Bremer and Cyd Char- 
isse, and comedy—mostly low 
but fairly funny—by Fanny 
Brice, Red Skelton, Victor 
Moore, and Edward Amold. 

At least three of the numbers would 
highlight any review on stage or screen. 
In “A Great Lady Has an Interview,” 
Judy Garland with sixteen leading men 
displays an unexpected flair for occupa- 
tional satire. With “Number, Please,” 
Keenan Wynn demonstrates once again 
that he is one of Hollywood’s foremost 
comedians able to make the most out 
of any script. But the dance act for the 
archives is “The Babbitt and the Bro- 
mide,” the George and Ira Gershwin song 
to which Fred Astaire and Gene Kelly: 
trade taps and double-takes to a photo 
finish. It will be a long time before the 
screen sees its like again. (ZrEGFELD FoL- 
LIES OF 1946. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
Arthur Freed, producer. Vincente Min- 
nelli, director. Technicolor.) 





Fred Astaire and Gene Kelly trade taps and double-takes 











For MORE-LOAD Economy.. STANDARDIZE ON 


More-Load design is a money-saving Reo feature. It provides more load 
space on shorter wheelbase with balanced weight distribution, gives shorter 
turning radius and greater accessibility. In every detail and every dimension 
Reo is all truck—from the powerful, precision-built Gold Crown engines, with ; 
crankshafts hardened by special process, to the massive cold-riveted frame 
structures and the dual primary brakes which utilize braking areas more 
effectively. Reo is built to fit your hauling needs. Get the facts and you'll stand- 


ardize on Reo equipment, now being delivered through a nation- 
wide sales and service organization of distributors, dealers and 
factory operated branches. REO MOTORS, INC., Lansing 20, Mich. 
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There'll be more Eclipse lawn mowers 

made this year than ever before in 

our history, but nevertheless a 4-year 

yeaiing aches a shortage inevitable. 

Your Eclipse Franchise Dealer will 

get a large supply, but not —— to 
a 


take care o his customers. Place 
‘ya order now with him. The Eclipse 
wn Mower Co., Prophetstown, Ill. 


Eclipse 
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LAWN MOWER 
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ART 





Young Old Matisse 


Last year’s Salon d’Automne in Paris 
devoted a room to 87 of the joyous, 
youthful pictures Henri Matisse painted 
during the occupation. Now many of 
these paintings, in excellent reproduc- 
tions, have reached the United States in 
the Paris magazine Verve. The issue is 
devoted entirely to the grand old man of 
French art—his work, his writings, and an 
appreciation by his literary-critic friend, 
André Rouveyre. 

Reminiscing in his own introduction, 
Matisse recalls the day when, as a young 
painter, he brought a couple of still lifes 
to the gallery of Durand-Ruel. Durand 
said to him: “See those Cézannes [still 
lifes] which I am unable to sell? Instead, 
paint interiors with figures, like these.” 
Whether or not it was because he heeded 
“Pére Durand,” Matisse has most often 
painted gloriously decorative interiors 
which invariably include the figure of a 
woman seated in a chair or draped on 
a couch. Of the sixteen paintings in 
Verve (there are also 24 drawings), 
only five are still lifes. For the benefit 
of other artists, Matisse has included 
with each painting a sketch showing in 
detail the simple colors he used in order 
to arrive at his usual exotic effects. 

Although the Matisse woman is easily 
identifiable, Matisse paints from a succes- 
sion of models. And they are never pro- 
fessionals. A recent model was a girl from 
the Paris night club The Congo. Another, 
a girl whom he happened to notice one 
day on a street in Nice, was a grand- 
niece of a sultan of Turkey. 

Though Matisse, who is 76, naturally 
aged some during the occupation, he is 
still vigorous enough to see two visitors a 
day and to paint during most of his wak- 
ing hours. And his painting seems to have 
grown younger. The colors—the lemon 
yellows, cobalt blues, emerald greens, and 
cadmium reds—are more intense than 
ever, the lines and designs freer and 
truer. He has a very simple explanation 
for this: “In my last paintings, I have 
added what I have acquired in the last 
twenty years to my fundamental self.” 


PDP 


Pictures for People 


Three New York developments in art 
for business’s sake: 
@ Macy’s opened a Gallery of Fine Re- 
productions with what it calls the largest 
collection ever to be shown anywhere. 
(The department store says it has 2,000 
prints but the Raymond & Raymond print 
shop claims 6,000.) Macy sells the prints, 
including many published by museums, 
unframed or framed—but features fram- 
ing. Thus it puts a $73.95 omate blue 
frame on Braque’s $15.04 “Still Life With 
Grapes.” Best sellers on the crowded 
opening days were the moderns. Some 
small-sized Degas dancing girls sold for 
$3.97, frame and all. 
@ H. Leonard Simmons’s two daughters 





Revue Verve Paris 
Decorative women and interior by Matisse 





























Revue Verve Paris 
His color chart shows his simple palette 


took his collection of 1,000 paintings and 
opened a Circulating Library of Painting 
in the basement of his 57th Street fur 
store. Mostly decorative paintings by a 
few well-known nineteenth-century artists 
and a good many unknown twentieth- 
century Americans, they rent for $3 a 
month and up. Rentals are from one to 
twelve months. Fees may later be applied 
toward the purchase price. 

@ Troeger-Phillips, Inc., a commercial- 
art firm, added a Modern Art Division 
headed by a former gallery director, 
Stephan C. Lion. Liqn has signed up 30 
advanced painters, including the French- 
man Fernand Léger and the Americans 
I. Rice Pereira and Adolph Gottlieb, to 
exclusive contracts whereby past and 
future work may be made available 
for advertisements, packaging, calendars, 
greeting cards, magazine and book covers. 
To his roster Lion would like to add a 
few more artists, especially Picasso. 
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BOOKS 
Doomsday Book 


There is no defense against the atom 
bomb. Seventeen men who ought to know 
tell us this in a book of historical im- 
portance to which they give the significant 
title “One World or None,”* a book 
which is an important challenge to the 
world’s statesmen to abolish war if the 
world is to survive. 

The men who, in effect, are telling us 
that only through world government and 
the abolishment of national sovereignty 
can we control atomic energy are men 
‘whose standing in science, journalism, 
and military affairs compels attention. 
They are not hysterical, although at times 
they are frightening enough. They are 
not all equally disturbed by the impli- 
cations of the greatest discovery of the 
ages, but each in his own way reaches 
the same conclusion. 

Louis N. Ridenour, developer of many 
protective radar devices, flatly says: 
“There is no defense,” and his. words 
are echoed with emphasis by all the 
other scientists. 

In the only chapter in this book which 
steps from the factual to the fanciful, 
Philip Morrison, who went-to Hiroshima 
to see what just one bomb did, tells us 
what to expect in the event a single 
atom bomb should fall. some morning 
on New York: 


Half a mile in the air above the target 
the bomb bursts. About 300,000 of the 
persons living or working in an area of 





less than 200 blocks on Manhattan Island 
’ suddenly cease to exist. Another 300,000 


are seriously injured» And thousands, who 
apparently escape, are to die of the effects 
of radiation. The destruction of property 
is incalculable and it is not confined to 
this area. Many blocks away other build- 
ings collapse or are damaged, killing hun- 
dreds in the ruins. 


That’s what would happen if only one 
bomb fell. But, says Morrison, “the bombs 
will never again, as in Japan, come in 
ones or twos.” Instead, they will come 
“in hundreds, even in thousands.” 

World Acorn: When the scientists 
say there is no defense against atomic 
destruction they are speaking of military 
defense. It is because there is a defense 
that they have written this book. The de- 
fense is not scientific, or military. It is 
political. 

In a brilliant and convincing chapter on 
the international control of atomic energy 


Walter Lippmann puts cogently what is. 


apparently the only answer to the bomb 
—the world state. 

Unlike Emery Reves who, in “The 
Anatomy of Peace” (NEwswEEK, March 
18), pins little hope on the United Na- 
tions, Lippmann looks upon the UNO as 
“the constituent association of a world 
state already directed to establishing a 





*For an opinion, see Raymond Moley’s Per- 
* spective, page 96. 

















Brightest spot in the entire na- 
tion is the Pacific Coast.’ And 
most centrally located, to serve 
this rapidly growing area, is 
Richmond, on San Francisco 
Bay. 


In Richmond, you'll find every 
facility for profitable manufac- 
turing and distribution. 


There’s plenty of industrial 
land still available . . . on large 
or small acreage . . . complete 
with utilities ... and at excep- 
tionally low prices. Choose deep 
water frontages . . . spur tracks 
... main highways! 


PROFITABLE PRODUCTION 
There’s labor here . . . lots of it 
. .. Skilled and unskilled. And 
due to wartime expansion, there 
are temporary homes for work- 
ers with large scale permanent 
housing developments planned. 


Gas, electrical power, water and 
petroleum are available in un- 


WRITE DEPARTMENT 


limited quantities—and at low 
prices. Mild, invigorating year 
"round climate encourages pro- 
duction, too. 


Couple these obvious produc- 
tion advantages with Rich- 
mond’s central location . . . to 
serve the 16 million people of 
the Western mainland and the 
800 million of the Pacific Basin 
Area. Your factory here can out- 
serve and outsell less favored 
competitors. — 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
If you'd like the facts—ALL of them— 
write for "Richmond Wins the Peace.” 
36 pages of factual data about the 
West and Richmond. Free . . . if you 


write on your business letterhead. 
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RICHMOND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





Largest industrial area 
-4on San Francisco Bay 


Kichmond , California . 
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New Sparkle For 


SMOKE 
SMUDGED 
TEETH 





Teeth smudged by tobacco 
smoke need the longer polish- 
ing and cleaning action of 
Iodent No. 2. Here’s why! Iodent con- 
tains millions of tiny particles scientifi- 
cally treated to retard disintegration . :. 
to /ast longer .. clean longer. This com- 
pact texture does not foam up and 
disperse like many ordinary dentifrices. 
As long as you brush your teeth Iodent 
continues to clean and polish. 

So get Iodent No. 2 today! You'll see 
the natural sparkle return to your teeth 
quickly. It’s safe... made by a Dentist. 
Tooth Paste or Powder. 








IODENT 55 


Millions with teeth easy to 


bryten  espectally children 
prefer lodent No. 1 
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universal order in which the law, designed 
to maintain the peace, operates upon in- 
dividual persons.” 

“The world state is inherent in the 
United Nations as an oak tree is in an 
acorn,” says Lippmann. “Not all acorns 
become oak trees; many fall on stony 
ground or are devoured by the beasts of 
the wilderness. But if an acorn matures, 
it will not become a whale or an orchid. 
It can only become an oak. That is the 
potentiality inherent in its organism. In 
this sense, not another League of Nations 
but a world state, in the exact meaning 
of the term, is inherent and potential in 
the embryonic organism of the United 
Nations.” (ONE WorLD or None. By H. 
H. Arnold, Hans Bethe, E. U. Condon, 
Albert Einstein, Irving Langmuir, Walter 
Lippmann, Philip Morrison, J. R. Oppen- 
heimer, Louis Ridenour, Frederick Seitz, 
Harlow Shapley, Leo Szilard, Harold 
Urey, Eugene P. Wigner, Gale Young. 
With foreword by Niels Bohr and intro- 
duction by Arthur H. Compton. Edited 
by Dexter Masters and Katharine Way. 
79 pages. Whittlesey House-McGraw 
Hill. $1.) 
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Other New Books 


Ruters’ Morninc. By Joseph G. Hit- 
rec. 281 pages. Harper. $2.50. This is a 
collection of short stories about modern 
India by a Yugoslav who has lived there 
since 1932. The stories deal in the main 
with the emotional surcharge of both the 
whites and natives, as they live togeth- 
er in mortal enmity. Although Hitrec is 
obviously well aware of the broad polit- 
ical facets of this theme, he has chosen 
the small, very personal, day-to-day inci- 
dents to point up the struggle. On the 
whole, the choice is a happy one, for he 
is extremely sensitive to the nuances of 
hostility of which his characters are cap- 
able. Some of his stories are frankly ex- 
perimental. There are enough successful 
ones to make the volume worth-while, for, 
although often more shadow than sub- 
stance (Hitrec is far stronger on mood 
and atmosphere than on character or 
plot), many are subtly effective. 

‘Or Many Men. By James Aldridge. 
807 pages. Little, Brown. $2.50. Young 
James Aldridge, the Australian corre- 
spondent and author of “Signed With 








This is what one atom bomb did to industrialized Hiroshima last August 
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Their Honor,” began reporting the sec- 
ond world war at the age of 19 from the 
Russo-Finnish front. By V-J Day, he had 
seen pretty much of everything from Eu- 
rope to the Pacific. It is a composite of 
these five years that is the stuff of his 
new book. As a novel, “Of Many Men” 
is unsatisfying. There are no major: char- 
acters, or even a single line of action such 
as we expect from this type of fiction. 
But as a series of etchings, depicting men 
in war, the book is superb. 

AMERICA Is IN THE HEanRT. By Carlos 
Bulosan. 326 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 
Readers may recall the delightful collec- 
tion of short stories, “The Laughter of 
My Father,” published in 1944, about 
Carlos Bulosan’s family in the Philippines. 
Now in “America Is in the Heart,” this 
young poet has written something alto- 
gether different. It is an autobiographical 
record of his fight for existence both as a 
man and as a writer in the United States. 
In setting down his life, first as a naive, 
poverty-stricken immigrant from Luzon, 
later as a migratory worker on the West 
Coast, Bulosan has produced a brutally 
realistic social document. The comparison 
with Richard Wright’s “Black Boy” is 
inevitable, and it is true that Bulosan’s 


book lacks the artistry and subtle intel- | 


lectuality of Wright’s autobiography. But 
Bulosan writes with a Sale heomex 
directness -and a sincerity that is utterly 
compelling. ' 

Strait Is THE Gate. By Garth Hale. 


316 pages. Dutton. $2.50. “Strait Is the « 


Gate” might have been just another com- 
petently told yarn about love and be- 
trayal on a Southern farm. We've met 
these characters before—the strong, silent 
man from the hills and his pretty, shiftless 
wife. The plot, too, is familiar—husband 
learns of wife’s unfaithfulness and it is 
only through tragedy that they are re- 
united. But out of the stock characters 
and slick situations rises a vivid, authentic 
picture of Southern farm life. Hale’ ob- 
viously knows what it is to wrest a living 
out of the earth, and he has done a good 
job of putting it on paper. 

Two Mirrors. By Peter de Polnay. 
312 pages. Creative Age. $2.75. This is a 
psychological tale about the relationship 
between a brother and sister, which at- 
tempts far more than it actually produces. 
The hero, William, is a sensitive, inef- 
fectual neurotic whose whole life was 
bound up in devotion to his sister. He is 
introduced at her death when, despond- 
ent and penniless, he decides to go to Ar- 
gentina to take a job with his younger 
half-brother, Derek, a wealthy ranch own- 
er and stuffed shirt extraordinary. Wil- 
liam no sooner arrives than all the child- 
hood hostility between the two brothers 
comes out into the open. As the plot pro- 
gresses, the reasons for this, as well “as 
William’s neurotic attachment to his sis- 
ter, are explained. But de Polnay is far 
more successful in straight. storytelling 
than he is in psychological analysis. As a 
study in narcissism, “Two Mirrors” leaves 
much to be desired. 
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The town’s agog about the sale of the old Chapin property. But 
everyone agrees that a new department store will look mighty 
nice between the bank and the drug store...and ought to do a land 
office business. The people are awake to new things, new oppor- 
tunity. That’s why it’s important, in the 17,000 Main Street towns 
and smaller cities, to consider the leading citizens and the in- 


fluence they exert upon those around them. For, as the leaders go 


.-.and they are the PATHFINDER subscribers—so goes the town, 


PATHFINDER is the all-family news weekly that’s written for 
alert, influential Main Street people ... the prominent citizen 
type. They yse it as a buy-guide. That’s real influence which affects . 
other people’s buying habits, and the reason PATHFINDER is 
strong coverage in the big Main Street market. Your own oppor: 
tunity on Main Street lies in PATHFINDER’S guarantee of one 


million circulation by December. 





GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
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George Coble Increases 
Dairy Business from I] 
to 36,000 Daily Gallons 
in_ 11/2 Years — Uses 46 
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Frick Refrigerating Mach- 
ines, Totaling Over 2,000 
Horsepower 











That summarizes the remarkable 
growth of Coble Dairy Products, 
Inc., of Lexington, N. C., which now 
has 15 branch plants. 


Starting with one small Frick 
in 1934, Mr. Coble 
now uses Frick Refrigeration in all 
his dairies—will own 51 Frick ma- 


compressor 


chines when those on order are 
shipped. Installation by Piedmont 
Engineering Corp., Frick Distribu- 
tors at Charlotte, N. C. 

Another proof of the saying that 
“The users of Frick Refrigerating, 
Ice-making and Air Conditioning 
Equipment make money.” 
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WAYNESRORO, DENNA 












View in the Lexington, N. C., Plant of 


Coble Dairy Products, which Covers a 
City Block 
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“One World or None” 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The appointment of Bernard M. 
Baruch as the United States represent- 
ative on the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission does not assure a 
solution of the atomic-weapon prob- 
lem. But it makes certain that some 
sane light will be thrown on the ques- 
tion—and soon. Time is precious. 

The commission of which Mr. 
Baruch is to be a member has the 
power of recommendation 
to the Security Council of 
the UNO. It is asked to sug- 
gest the answers to four 
questions. First, how can 
scientific knowledge be ex- 
changed among nations for 
peaceful ends? Second, 
how can the use of atomic 
energy be limited to peace- 
ful purposes? Third, how 
can atomic weapons be 


armaments? Fourth, what, assuming 
world cooperation to these three ends, 
can be done about inspection and the 
like? 

The work of the commission is pre- 
liminary. The carrying out of its recom- 
mendations depends on an ultimate 
decision among the great powers—the 
decision to outlaw war as a means of 
solving world differences. The solution 
of the problem of the atomic bomb 
must wait for a will to peace. 

But the commission may, if it will, 
underline a basic requirement in bring- 
ing about a will to peace. That is to 
force on the consciousness of men 
everywhere the fact that atomic weap- 
ons literally compel all men to realize 
that they must prevent a major war, 
or imperil everything in the world in 
which they live. That simple knowl- 
edge, it is clear, has not yet been at- 
tained. Most of the world is almost 
completely ignorant of the meaning of 
atomic weapons, and the rest of the 
world doesn’t know what to do about 
them. 


A correspondent, lately in the Far 
East, says he found that the Russians 
in Manchuria are quite unaware of the 
effect of the atomic bomb on Japan. 
They believe the surrender came as a 
result of the Siberian Army’s attack on 
the Japanese in Manchuria. This igno- 
rance, we may assume, prevails over 
two-thirds of the world. And as long 
as it does, old forms of starting wars 
may prevail in explosive quarters. 

There is little to say beyond what 
occurred to sensitive and informed 





people the day after Hiroshima. But it 
needs to be said over and over, and it 
needs to be said behind every iron 
curtain in the world. 

The scientists who brought the 
atomic bomb into the world are trying 
with frantic anxiety to tell us the 
meaning of their discovery. The most 
significant of their ideas now appear 
in the book, “One World or None” 
(see page 93). One of the 
contributors to this pam- 
phlet, Leo Szilard, points up 
the problem faced by Mr. 
Baruch and his assistants in 
devising an inspection sys- 
tem. But he, as well as his 
fellow: scientists, makes it 
quite clear that half-meas- 
ures will simply buy a little 
time. 

E. U. Condon shows how 


Bachrach 


tells us how a war might be-fought, 
even won, before the aggressor moves 
a ship or a soldier—by the simple de- 
vice of secreting the bombs in the vic- 
tim nation. The identity of the aggres- 
sor nation might even be unknown. 

J. R. Oppenheimer, who will prob- 
ably be sought by Mr. Baruch as an 
adviser, calculates how much cheap- 
er war preparation might be in an 


Albert Einstein, Niels Bohr, Arthur H. 
Compton and Irving Langmuir say;? 
over and over, that the choice is be- 
tween a new solidarity among nations 
or the annihilation of civilized life. 


ci | 
atomic age. All the authors, including i 
t 


After an evening with this book, 
you come awake in the small hours 
with a pounding heart and a befuddled 
brain. You wonder if you have been 
reading H. G. Wells or attending a 
horror movie. Then the light. of morn- 
ing tells you that you have not been 
moved by fiction. These men are in the 
top reaches of science. They are putting 
their hard-earned distinction literally 
on the line. Here is their faith, their 
breath and their life. And the singular 
thing about their papers is that they 
are not mere opinions; the proof is 
spread forth in detail. 

They are telling the statesmen. of 
all nations, the peoples of all coun- 
trie’—they are telling you—to under- 
stand, to consider, to remember and to 
act—or perish. 

The world must be stabilized and 
quickly. Seven months have passed. 
The time that remains is short. 


futile all inspection might | 
. be, if a nation is intent on war. He also 
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, Shooting Dea 


1 “Retracing the gold trail of °98 seemed 
like a great idea when I first thought of 
trying it,” writes James Paterson, a friend of 
Canadian Club Whisky. “But that was an 
impulse I regretted a thousand times in the 
one boiling stretch of the Yukon known, 
with good reason, as Dead Man’s Rapids. 


‘ 


“Later that day, during a tractor tour of 
the Alcan highway, my romancing over the 
glamor of those old times led me to accept a dare 
to try the toughest part of the gold-seeker’s trail. 


“It all began when I was coming into White- 3 “Visiting the sorry remains of this once palatial 4 
horse aboard the big Pan American Clipper. vessel, it was easy to visualize the hordes that once 

t below us, alongside glistening modern stern trod her decks—men frenzied with the hope of riches, 

eelers, was the hulk of the famous old Yukoner. and others whose hopes had been fulfilled. 


5 “Well, we did it—somehow—to the accompaniment 
of more thrills than I’d ever known. But the most welcome 
i mn ! thrill came at my host’s cabin back near town... a whisky 

ss ’ whose unmistakable flavor identified it as—Canadian Club!” 


Even these days travelers tell of being offered Canadian Club 
all over the earth—often from a cherished pre-war supply. 
And why this whisky’s worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
is light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon—yet there is 
no other whisky in all the world that tastes like Canadian Club. 
You can stay with Canadian Club all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. That’s why Canadian Club 

is the largest-selling imported whisky in the Uniied States, 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


a Dunedin 


bine 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, III. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 
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3 BETTER TASTING 
COOLER SMOKING 


All the Benois of THE RIGHT COMBINATION OF THE | . 
Smoking Pleasure WORLD'S BEST rosaccos 7upetly Cred, | 
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